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Note 


The editor wishes to bring attention to two oversights in the Septem- 
ber number of Modern Drama. 


1. The signature of Jack Kalmar (Shaw on Art) did not appear at 
the end of his article. 


2. Walter Nubel’s generosity in supplying me with a copy of 
Brecht’s article on Shaw (Ovation for Shaw) was not acknowledged. 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS’ 
EARLY HEROINES 


CRITICS HAVE GENERALLY AGREED that the heroines of Tennessee 
Williams are his finest creations. They dominate the plays in which 
they are found, and to them, as representatives of certain Southern 
types, Williams has brought much insight. This insight, which is at 
once poetic and sociological, has, since 1945, provided the American 
theater with several characters who may well rank in future histories 
of American dramatic literature with Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie 
and Nina Leeds as the most successful creations of dramatic heroines 
in the first half of the twentieth century. 

There are basically twe types of women in the plays of Williams: the 
women who are the relics of the moribund tradition of gentility in 
which Williams himself was reared, women who are unable to accept 
the twentieth century and who prefer living in the illusive and legend- 
ary world of something that never really was—the mythically cavalier 
Old South;! and the healthy, uncultured, basically sensual women, 
usually of Latin origin, by whom Williams has been attracted in his 
more recent plays, and who seem to have been conceived by their 
creator, if not as representatives of a sort of salvation, then at least as 
attractive earth goddesses whose salvation is their own sexuality. I 
propose in this paper to study the first type of heroine, for by studying 
her, I believe, some important facets of the dramatic art of Tennessee 
Williams may be revealed. 

The Civil War was as destructive to the Southern landlords as the 
French Revolution had been to the French nobility. Where once had 
been a rigid social system based on slavery and ruled by many cul- 
tured, wealthy aristocrats, there was, after the Civil War complete 
anarchy and loss of values. When the economic system on which this 
society had been based was destroyed, the society itself fell with it. 

When his plantation was broken up, the Southern aristocrat was 
faced with three alternatives. He could accept the changes the war had 
made and conform to the new society. He could migrate west and start 
again, or he could retire from active life in the new South, live in a 
world of false values, and become increasingly alienated from the 
society which he had sired unknowingly and which had rejected him. 
The proudest (and the weakest, perhaps) chose the last way. It was 
certainly the easiest. But, as the years rolled by, this group, still 


‘or a complete discussion of the myth of the quate ™ ory) see W. J. Cash, The 
Mind B the South, Doubleday Anchor Books (Garden City, N. Y. 54). 
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retaining its pre-war viewpoint and ignoring all who were not accept- 
able by the old standards, steadily degenerated. 

Tennessee Williams is the poet of this decline. His world is the world 
of the New South with, in his early plays, especial emphasis on the 
place of the aristocrat in it. This world is one of fragile beauty and 
unnatural horror, of lost dreams and poetic visions, of animal sex and 
refined deviations, of first-generation Americans and their blue-blooded 
wives, of failure and unhappiness, seldom of success. It is a world of 
yesterday and today, practically never of tomorrow. The characters of 
Williams always look to the past for their salvation. They cannot under- 
stand the present or, if they do, they are powerless to act within it 
because they will seldom compromise with it. They are damned the 
moment they come on stage. 

It was during the years between 1944 and 1948, between the writing 
of Battle of Angels and A Streetcar Named Desire,? that Williams 
created the character for which he is most renowned—the neurotic 
Southern white woman of aristocratic origin. Be she Cassandra White- 
side of Battle of Angels living among the poor white trash of a town in 
the deep South, or Amanda Wingfield of The Glass Menagerie in the 
slums of Saint Louis, or Blanche DuBois in a near-slum section of New 
Orleans, or Alma Winemiller of Summer and Smoke in Glorious Hill, 
Mississippi, a sleepy town invaded by the crass commercialism of the 
twentieth century, the Williams heroine exists mainly in illusion, 
denying today and living an imaginary yesterday. These’ women, of 
whom Blanche and Amanda are the best realized, are haunted by the 
past and cannot or will not cast off its fetters. They live in a world of 
paper lanterns and moonlit lakes, a world of gentility where courtly 
men crown them the eternal belle of the ball, where everyone desires 
them and they save their favors for a phantom. They are pathetic 
because they are incapable of meeting and triumphing over the 
demands of their times, and the society in which they live will not and 
cannot accept them on their own terms. 

These four women—Alma, Cassandra, Blanche, and Amanda—have 
much in common and, in fact, are really the same person at different 
stages of life. Alma Winemiller is in the process of revolting against the 
limitations of her secluded life as a minister’s daughter in Glorious Hill. 
Through an obvious metamorphosis, from a creature of repression to 
one of sexual license, she becomes a willing magnet to travelling sales- 
men. Cassandra Whiteside is the same character who has been having 
nocturnal “gentlemen” callers for many years. She is a decided 
nymphomaniac whose main interests are men, liquor, and “jooking.” 
She is perverse and, unfortunately for her town and the few decent 


D 2. Although produced later, Summer and Smoke was written before A Streetcar Named 
esire. 
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people with whom she comes into contact, a law unto herself. Blanche 
DuBois has gone through the stages at which we have seen Alma and 
Cassandra; through her sexual and concomitant mental idiosyncracies, 
she has lost all contact with reality and is ripe for a mental institution. 
Amanda had married a telephone man who deserted her after siring 
their two children. Only because she was domesticated at an early 
age, Amanda does not become a nymphomaniac, but her origins and 
her reactions to life indicate her absolute kinship with Alma, Cassan- 
dra, and Blanche. 

These aristocratic heroines of Tennessee Williams are, unfortunately, 
and this is their tragedy, the victims of a double standard observed in 
the society in which they were reared. To the Victorians—and the Old 
South in its later days was predominantly Victorian—woman was the 
pure pedestaled goddess worshipped from afar by the impure and 
animalistic man whose saviour she was supposed to be. W. J. Cash 
says: 

. the Yankee must be answered by proclaiming from the house- 
tops that Southern Virtue, so far from being inferior, was superior, 
not alone to the North’s but to any on earth, and adducing South- 
ern Womanhood in proof. 

The upshot, in this land of spreading notions of chivalry, was 
downright gyneolatry.’ 

Good women were supposedly sexless; they were not supposed to think 
about, much less enjoy the act of procreation. Those who did were 
suspect, and female society, thus, consisted of good women (sexless) 
and fallen women. 

The men, as the society degenerated, sold their plantations piece by 
piece to finance their epic fornications,* but the ideal of the virginal 
woman remained the same, if it did not actually become intensified. 


Lastly, the increased centrality of woman, added up with the fact 
that miscegenation, though more terrifying than it had been even 
in the Old South, showed little tendency to fall off despite efforts 
to build up standards against it, served to intensify the old interest 
in gyneolatry, and to produce yet more florid notions about South- 
ern Womanhood and Southern Virtue, and so to foster yet more 
precious notions of modesty and decorous behaviour for the South- 
ern female to live up to.5 


To the young ladies reared in the shadow of this antebellum standard, 
the twentieth century, whose modernizing influence was in many 
pernicious ways being felt in the South, was anathema. And yet it was 
impossible to live according to the old code. Formerly these girls 
would have been married by their families to wealthy planters and thus 


3. W. J. Cash, op. cit., 97. See - John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, 
Doubleday Anchor Books (‘Garden City, N. Y., 1957), pp. 137-138, for further comment on this 
subject 

“ Cf. Tennessee Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire, New Directions (New York, 1947), 
p. 45. 
5. W. J. Cash, op. cit., p. 137. 
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would have been assured of respectability within the social structure if 
they lived up to the standards set for them. However, the young 
planters and other eligible men had changed, too, as their society had 
evolved. No longer fettered by their own conventions, they married, 
usually for money, more full-blooded girls of the lower classes, the 
daughters of wealthy men who formerly had been socially unaccept- 
able, and often for sexual reasons women their grandmothers would 
have ignored. Many of the planters were effete and impotent, often 
they were homosexual—like Blanche’s husband, Allan.* And, reared to 
be a lady, the girl who had no money and was terrified of becoming a 
spinster (the most pathetic and ill-treated being in the South) was 
faced with an impossible choice. Her pride forbade her marrying 
beneath her (although Blanche’s sister, Stella, did just that) and 
demanded that she marry a gentleman even if he was sexually deficient. 
She would not and could not remain single. In Battle of Angels there 
are two women, Cassandra and Myra, who have already faced this 
choice, as had Amanda in The Glass Menagerie, and both Summer and 
Smoke and A Streetcar Named Desire are concerned with women who 
face the same problem. 

Now since this choice is an impossible one, certain aspects of the 
characters of these various heroines influence their final actions and 
decisions. Due, no doubt, to the double standard mentioned before, 
each of these women is emotionally immature. Yet each, with the 
exception of the older Amanda, has strong sexual desires, usually 
tending towards nymphomania. Each began life in an atmosphere of 
refinement in a closed society where she tantalized, and rather 
sadistically so, the many gentlemen callers she received. Unconseiously 
she desired to belong to these men physically, but, because of the code 
under which she lived, she turned her desires into coquettishness, 
affectation, and evasion. She refused to admit the existence of sex as 
such; the thought of it was degrading. And the men who could find 
more profitable and less mentally exhausting sexual outlets elsewhere 
turned from her. With the realization that her youth was passing, this 
typical Williams heroine, giving way to her own desires, became 
desperate and eventually began to do whatever men wanted. Through 
giving her body she could at least belong, if she could not belong in 
any other way. 

Sex obsesses her as it obsesses all Puritans. She is ever conscious of 
it. Notice, for example, the constant reactions of Alma, Blanche, and 
Cassandra to the male body. The physical side of life, which socially 
and verbally these heroines find so repulsive, exerts a mysterious and 

6. The theme of the impotent, effete, or homosexual male in the New South has been 


portrayed by many Southern writers of our century, among them Faulkner, Capote, Lampkin, 
Williams. In fact, they tend to indicate that he is a major social type. 
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all-powerful fascination over them, and they finally submit to it and 
rationalize their reasons for doing so. Yet they are not wholly aware of 
what they are doing. Thus there is always something curiously virginal 
about them even though, technically, they are whores. Through sex, 
the great leveller of all society, however, they are degraded rather than 
exalted because they cannot give themselves over to it wholeheartedly. 
This is excellently indicated in A Streetcar Named Desire in a scene 
between Blanche and her sister, Stella. Stella has escaped the neuroti- 
cism to which her sister has fallen prey by completely accepting 
physical love with her husband, an animal-like Pole, Stanley Kowalski. 
Through her marriage she has become a Woman, much as Serafina of 
the later The Rose Tattoo. No matter how sordid her existence, no 
matter how degrading her compromise with life, Stella has security and 
a sense of fulfillment in her love for her husband. Blanche, who herself 
uses sex to cling to when all else is gone, cannot understand her sister's 
submission to what she believes is an animal-like existence. 


BLANCHE: Yes, you are, your fix is worse than mine is! Only you 
are not being sensible about it. I'm going to do something. Get 
hold of myself and make myself a new life! 

STELLA: Yes? 


BLANCHE: But you've given in. And that isn’t right, you're not 
old! You can get out. 
STELLA: I'm not in anything I want to get out of.’ 

The importance of the sexual function is extremely pervasive in the 
plays of Tennessee Williams, and it becomes a liberating force in his 
later plays. In the earlier plays, however, it is a binding force because 
his heroines are ladies. The heroines are always conscious of the fact 
that they are ladies. They never forget it, nor will they allow others to 
do so. Their heritage is something no one can ever take from them, for 
they are all well-born; Blanche and Cassandra come from the eldest 
families in their section of the country. The early Williams heroine is, 
in her own mind, never anything but a lady, and a consciousness of the 
niceties of existence excuses her in her own eyes for her transgressions. 
Blanche, amidst the squalor of her sister’s home, still acts the lady, and 
she really believes she is one, even though Stanley attempts to break 
through her pride and convince her she is just a common whore. 
Amanda, Blanche, and Cassandra all remember the plantations on 
which they were born, or where it must be assumed that they were 
born. Like Alma in the rectory of her father, they were protected at 
home by the social code. That this code has long since disappeared is 
obvious from the name of Blanche’s family estate—Belle Reve. The 
very name, with its grammatical inconsistency, is a symbol of the 
degeneracy of the family and of its flight from reality. 


7. Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire, p. 74. 
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The fact that the changing social conditions of the world have made 
it impossible for these heroines still to be protected by their past means 
that when these women are thrown into the world they must accept it 
and adjust to it or become outcasts from it:) Cassandra will not adjust. 
She prefers finding solace in liquor and men. Amanda lives completely 
in the past, as if the present did not exist, and her family consequently 
goes to pieces. Alma cannot reconcile her nascent sexuality with her 
puritanical rearing and becomes a neurasthenic and later a whore. 
Blanche is forced to become a school teacher in order to preserve a 
shabby gentility. Her search for something to which she may belong 
finds roots only in casual affairs with men and boys. Eventually, 
because of her license, she is relieved of her teaching duties and has to 
go to her sister for protection. 

But these heroines never find anything in the contemporary world to 
replace their former security. Their past, or rather their idealized past, 
cannot be recaptured. And yet they seek to recapture it by various 
means. Blanche tries to revive it through memory. She will not accept 
the fact that she must come to grips with reality and live according to 
its exigencies in order to retain some amount of sanity. She refuses 
reality: 

BLANCHE: I don’t want realism. 
mitcH: Naw, I guess not. 
BLANCHE: I'll tell you what I want. Magic! (Mitch laughs) 

Yes, yes, magic! I try to give that to people. I misrepresent —— 


to them. I don’t tell the truth. I tell what ought to be the tru 
And if that is sinful, then let me be damned for it!® 


To Blanche reality is an electric light bulb which is too blinding to 
be endured; everything must be seen by candlelight which never shows 
the shabbiness and horrors of the present. She says, “I can’t stand a 
naked light bulb any more than I can a rude remark or vulgar action.”® 
If a light bulb is a symbol of reality in the plays of Tennessee 
Williams, there are many symbols of escape from reality, the most 
obvious among them being the candle. The doppelgiinger of Alma, the 
glass menagerie of Laura, and the automobiles of Cassandra are other 
symbols of that escape. 

Death, desertion, and decline surround these women, and they have 
been ever present in the lives of Williams’ heroines. The age of chivalry, 
which has been romanticized to them in their youth, has disappeared. 
Their homes have been sold, their families have died, sickness and 
mental breakdown have been everywhere. Blanche says: 

... All of those deaths! The long parade to the graveyard! Father, 

mother! Margaret, that Joni Gast So big with it, it couldn't be 

put in a coffin! But had to be burned like rubbish! You just came 


8. Ibid., p. 139. 
9. Ibid., p. 62. 
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home in time for funerals, Stella. And funerals are pretty com- 
pared to deaths. Funerals are quiet, but deaths—not always.?° 


Along with a consciousness of general decay in her society, the early 
Williams heroine has undergone a far more violent experience, has 
known one particularly crucial bout with reality which has so terrified 
her that she refuses to see reality again. Blanche’s husband committed 
suicide, a tragedy she had caused through a careless remark. Amanda’s 
husband deserted her. Alma is jilted by young Doctor John. Cassandra 
watched her great-aunt die. And yet, paradoxically, these heroines try 
to recapture the past which has been one of death. In the past they 
were comparatively secure; they had their families for support, even 
though the various members of these families were slowly dying. 

Seeing the romanticized past die before their very eyes, these 
heroines cling all the more firmly to the romantic aspect of it. The past 
thus represents at the same time a way of life which has been idealized 
to them in their childhood and death which has destroyed this way of 
life. Therefore, incapable of meeting the responsibilities that death has 
put before them in their later formative years, they consciously ignore 
the horrible aspects of the past and seek to embrace its careless, 
pleasant aspects in order to retain “the glory and the dream,” that world 
of imagination which is peculiar to childhood; this accounts for the 
aura of all-pervasive immaturity which tends to make them seem less 
responsible for their acts than they really are. Blanche says: 


His Auntie knows that candles aren’t safe, that candles burn out in 
little boys’ and girls’ eyes, or wind blows them out and after that 
happens, electric light bulbs go on and you see too plainly. . . .1* 


In the few moments when these heroines are not self-deluded they 
recognize the past as representing death. But while the past symbolizes 
death to these women the present does not symbolize life, but rather 
desire. That death and desire are opposites in the vocabulary of 
Tennessee Williams may be seen in all his early plays. Desire is an 
escape from death, a means of forgetting it, and this seems to be a fixed 
idea in the author’s mind. 

Werre all of us locked up tight inside our own bodies. Sentenced— 

you might say—to solitary confinement inside our own skins.'* 
Cassandra Whiteside says, and she might be talking for all the heroines 
of the early plays of Williams: 


I'm rotten. Neurotic. Our blood’s gone bad from too much inter- 
breeding. They've set up the guillotine, not in the Place de Con- 
corde, but here, inside our bodies!** 


Desire and death, like love and hate and other opposites, are often 
10. Ibid., p. 25. 
1l. Ibid., p. 129. 
12. Tennessee Williams, Battle of Angels, Pharos, nos. 1-2, Murray (Utah, Spring, 1945), 
. Ibid., p. 42. 
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indistinguishable, because the boundaries which separate them are so 
vague; and while these heroines are trying to escape death, or their 
conception of death, they are unconsciously embracing it in the form of 
desire, for desire is the guillotine set up in their hearts. 

These heroines believe that through physical desire and its consuma- 
tion they will belong, that they will achieve Life and escape Death. 
They do not realize that desire fails unless it is accepted whole- 
heartedly, as by Stella Kowalski. Their responsiveness to and pleasure 
in the sexual function is merely the result of a desperation into which 
their anomalous social position has forced them. At times they realize 
this. Blanche says: 


I was never hard or self-sufficient enough. When people are soft— 
soft people have got to court the favor of the hard ones, Stella. 
Have got to be seductive—put on soft colors, the colors of butterfly 
wings, and glow—make a littlk—temporary magic just in order to 
pay for one night’s shelter! That’s why I've been—not so awfly 
good lately. I’ve run for protection, Stella, from under one leaky 
roof to another leaky roof—because it was storm—all storm, and I 
was—caught in the centre . .. People don’t see you—MEN don’t— 
don’t even admit your existence unless they are are making love to 
you. And you've got to have your existence admitted by someone, 
if youre going to have someone’s protection. And so the soft 
people have got to—shimmer and glow—put a—paper lantern 
over the light... .™ 


But moments of introspection like this are comparatively rare in 
Williams’ plays. His women are more the passive pawns of social 
forces and their own emotions than active participants in what Williams 
seems to consider life’s tragedy. No one of them battles her destiny, 
because no one of them seems to realize what it is. Blanche, repre- 
senting a cultured yet corrupted tradition, has not the strength of 
character even to triumph over the brutal Stanley Kowalski, for whom 
culture is just a dirty word. Cassandra and Alma have no sense of real 
dignity. Believing their birth and breeding to have given them innate 
dignity, they are still weak, neurotic, and ineffectual beings for whom 
self-indulgence is the line of least resistance. There is little that is 
healthy about them. They, more so than Blanche and Amanda, are 
case histories which might have been culled from a psychiatric text- 
book. 

There is little that is tragic about the early Williams heroines. They 
are sometimes intentionally comic, and often pathetic and melodra- 
matic, but they never are tragic. Blanche and Amanda cannot be 
tragic figures because they have been defeated before their appearance 
on stage. We watch them grovelling before their fate, their machina- 
tions with destiny, their defeated pride, their illusions about themselves 


14. Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire, p. 91. 
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and their fellow man. We watch their attempts at compromise: 
Amanda, in choosing a husband for her daughter; Blanche in coming 
to stay with Stella. Amanda and Blanche, like Cassandra and Alma, 
become of interest mainly from a sociological standpoint. The tragedy 
of these women is the tragedy of the civilization which bore them, 
nourished them, and then cast them out. They are social fossils in an 
age of commercialism and tawdriness. Their defeat is the defeat of a 
culture which is, as Williams demonstrates, destroying itself, and which 
cannot brook the encroachments upon it. If we pity Blanche and 
Amanda, it is because they are beautifully portrayed examples of 
defeated human beings. They are living characters whose react‘ons to 
life and actions in life are familiar in one way or another to all of us. 
We may understand and pity them, but it is difficult for us to admire 
them as noble in any sense of the word. They are too weak, passive, 
and neurotic to be tragic. 
RosBEeRT EMMET JONES 
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THE POET'S THREE COMFORTERS: 
J. B. AND THE CRITICS 


AT THE END OF A RATHER MYOPIC REVIEW of Archibald MacLeish’s J. B., 
the New Yorker’s Kenneth Tynan comments' on the theological impli- 
cations of the play by quoting Doctor Johnson’s famous remark to 
Boswell: “Sir, there is no trusting to that crazy piety.” Since Mr. 
Tynan is so appreciative of the good Doctor’s aphoristic talents, he 
should be familiar with Johnson’s remarks in his discussion of Degrada- 
tion of Genius. When the Doctor comments that “Such degradation of 
the dignity of genius, such abuse of superlative abilities, cannot be 
contemplated but with grief and indignation. .. .” he might well be 
aiming his remarks back from the grave at Mr. Tynan’s review of J. B. 
Extreme as it is, Mr. Tynan’s final judgment is of the same kind as 
that reached by two other knowledgeable but more moderate critics 
who write about J. B. 

The fact that Robert Brustein of Harper's? and Henry Hewes of 
Saturday Review* are in basic agreement with Tynan is important. 
Here we begin to see a clearly defined set of attitudes toward the 
philosophic play, and these attitudes are significant because they are 
common to critics who write in magazines which are sophisticated, 
widely read, and influential. Were we to examine the nature of this 
most recent writing on J. B., we could probably come to some interest- 
ing conclusions about the present state of the art of the intuitive theater 
critic, about the place of the poetic-philosophic play on the Broadway 
stage, and about the audience-critic relationship, if there is one. 

In an article entitled “About a Trespass on a Monument” Mr. Mac- 
Leish has this to say about his choice of the Book of Job as a dramatic 
framework for his play: 


When you are dealing with questions that are too large for you, 
which nevertheless, will not leave you alone, you are obliged to 
house them somewhere, and an old wall helps. Which is why so 
many modern plays have proved, on critical examination, to be 
reconstructions of the myths of Greece. That appeal to precedent, 
however, is of little use to me, for my J. B. is not a reconstruction of 
the kind presently familiar in which discovery of the model is part 
of the adventure. My play is put in motion by two broken-down 
actors who believe themselves that the play is the Book of Job, and 
that one of them is acting God and the other, Satan. When J.B. 
1. “Portrait of the Artist as a Young Camera,” The New Yorker, Dec. 20, 1958, p. 72. 


2. “The Theatre of Middle Seriousness,” Harper’ s, > 1959, pp. 60-63. 
3. “A Minority Report of J. B.,’ ” Saturday Review, Jan. 3, 1959, pp. 22-23. 
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and his family appear, however, it is not out of the Bible that they 
have come... I badly needed an ancient structure on which to 
build the contemporary play that has haunted me for five years 
past, and the structure of the poem of Job is the only one I know 
of which our modern history will fit.* 


Now our latter-day critics also® feel “that the play is the Book of Job.” 
Kenneth Tynan in The New Yorker sees J. B. as “the Book of Job 
retold.” Robert Brustein of Harper’s envisions J. B. as “another adapta- 
tion” which is commercially attractive because it is of that class of play 
which “can trade on the popularity and reputation of works that have 
already established themselves and, by leaving the more difficult stuff 
behind, thus appear respectable, popular, and painless all at the same 
time.” Henry Hewes writes that “J. B. adds little to what has been said 
more beautifully in the Bible . . .” and approaches the play as a “parallel 
to Job.” 

Whether or not the critics have the understanding of source-play 
relationship which is so necessary to perceptive judgment might be 
questioned. Mr. MacLeish comments that poetry gives us 


what humanity most desperately needs . . . the re-creation, in terms 
of human comprehension, of the world we have. . . . Poetry may 
take liberties with the materials of . . . experience which history 
and journalism are not free to take. It may translate them into 
unexpected and even improbable forms. But it neither will nor 
can oe their origins in experience. . . . It is only the arrange- 
ment of parts which is unnatural!*® 


The difficulty appears to be that the critics have attempted to “discover 
the model” and to interpret the play by it rather than to recognize the 
Book of Job as a suggestive framework for a modern and broadly 
universal statement. 

This view of the Job-J. B. relationship leads in a critical direction 
which is not always happy as far as our understanding of the play and 
its audience appeal are concerned. When one attempts to see the play, 
literally, as a reflection of its “model” he can make all kinds of state- 
ments about the way in which the “model” cannot be, and has not been, 
improved upon, particularly when it is as universally admired as is the 
Book of Job. And one is also led to the formulation of contradictory 
interpretations of the work. Brustein comments that “J.B. begins to 
speculate that his fabulous commercial luck is the result of God's 
‘being on my side’ . . .” and he interprets the play as “an implicit justi- 
fication of [American capitalism], for J.B. is soon characterized as a 
thoroughly guiltless man.” For Tynan, the play falls into what he calls 
a “clear cut sociological category: it represents the apology of Ameri- 
can capitalism for its astonishing prosperity.” This disparity in critical 


4. New York Times, Dec. 7, 1958, sec. 2, pp. X—X2. 
5. Italics, where they appear, are my own. 
6. “The Poet and the Press,” Atlantic, March, 1959, p. 42. 
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evaluation would seem to suggest that a literal interpretation of the 
play as a reflection of only a singular aspect of contemporary society is 
not wholly adequate, and that we must look somewhere else. 

And, if the play reflects the “realities” of contemporary society, its 
characterizations fail too. Hewes feels that “drama presupposes real 
characters doing things for reasons discoverable by the audience” and 
thus thinks that J. B. fails in conveying dramatic tension. Tynan is 
“bored to death by the lack of recognizable human response to calam- 
ity.... Not many of us. . . ascribe our sufferings to the Old Testament 
God. ...” Tynan is correct, of course. None of us ever have ascribed 
our sufferings to God, nor does the Book of Job indicate that God is the 
cause. In both Job and J. B., Satan is the source of calamity; God does 
not cause suffering, he permits. And Brustein writes that “MacLeish’s 
hero . . . is notable primarily for his commonness. When Job becomes 
J.B. he dwindles . . . into a small and familiar modern man.” 

Brustein, unwittingly perhaps, comes closest to regarding the play in 
the light of its author’s intent. His “small and familiar modern man” 
is, of course, the Everyman of morality play, the Ulysses of epic poem; 
but, when he is endowed with characteristics that make him identifi- 
able by the modern playgoer, he evidently does not convey the tension 
that this representative view of drama dictates he must. 

While the whole question of J. B.’s apparent lack of dramatic tension 
is at the heart of this recent criticism, a different approach to the play 
might suggest that MacLeish builds tension in both his working out of 
the fate of J.B. as well as in the stylistic means he employs in doing this. 
All three of the above-mentioned critics comment on what they regard 
as a diffusion of stylistic devices. Hewes sees one of MacLeish’s contri- 
butions to this “rendering” of the Book of Job as “the lyrical verse which 
most of the time doesn’t sound too hifalutin’,” while Brustein says the 
verse is constantly “alternating between obsolete colloquialisms, dog- 
gerel rhyme, and high-flown rhetoric, while the pithy language he has 
borrowed from the Book of Job only underlines the weakness of his 
own.” Tynan complains that the characters speak “in bumpy alliter- 
ative verse, and the narrative technique is similarly medieval.” The 
major weakness seen here, a wide range of verse forms, the lower 
registers of which are not suitable to “dramatic” purpose, might be 
regarded as one of the great strengths of the play. This range is great, 
and the fact of its dimension is one of the major contributions to 
dramatic tension within the play. MacLeish ranges all the way from 
the magnificence of God’s voice out of the whirlwind, a magnificence 
which wonderfully echoes the Book of Job, to the ironic rascality of 
Nickles’ doggerel 
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I heard upon this dry dung hea 
That man cry out who cannot sleep: 
“If God is God He is not good, 

If God is good He is not God; 

Take the even, take the odd... . 


which suggests, in a highly conventional and unsophisticated verse 
form, the paradox that the “conventional” view of God brings; by 
being “rational” we cannot realize the God of Love. The stylistic 
extremes form a tense contrast not only to one another but also to the 
middle registers of MacLeish’s singing, e.g. the agony of J.B.’s crying, 
the disdain of Sarah who adheres to a rigid, “give and take” view of 
man’s relationship to God, and the pontifical reasonableness of Eliphaz: 

There is no guilt, my man. We all are 

Victims of our guilt, not guilty. 

We kill the king in ignorance: the voice 

Reveals: we blind ourselves. 

Looking at the style in this manner might well indicate that the 
dramatic tension of the play lies partly in the juxtaposition of styles and 
philosophic ideas rather than in “plot tension” per se. This kind of 
tension and variety of style is, of course, characteristic of both the Old 
and New Testaments. At the time in which the King James translation 
was made, our language was in a highly flexible stage and the ideas 
about style set forth by such men as Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne 
prescribed the limits of this flexibility. And since this age was one of 
exciting discovery in every phase of human existence, the new compre- 
hension of the resources and possibilities of language gave new life to 
its use. As the Gospel of St. Luke serves as a fine example of the varied 
simplicities of New Testament style, MacLeish’s intent is everywhere 
evident in the plasticity of his poetics. 

Saturday Review's poetry editor, John Ciardi, suggests an appropri- 
ate definition of the term “dramatic” in his review of J. B. as a printed 
play. Itis 
the gathering of intellectual, spiritual, and physical forces about 
the as of characters who move these forces and move within 

them to a conclusion that echoes within us and to the root of our 

values.” 
This statemen: is the touchstone to an insight into the other powerful 
dramatic element within J. B.: The conflict between J.B., realized as 
“universal man,” and all the forces—God, Society, Chance, Good and 
Evil—which have pressed in upon him since he has been on this earth. 
This is the concept of “dramatic” that was embraced by poets such as 
Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, and Shakespeare, to name a few, as 
well as by MacLeish. It is the timeless, spaceless idea which has 
informed the most artistic attempts of the human mind to understand 


7. “The Birth of a Classic,” Saturday Review, March 8, 1958, p. 11. 
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the eternal problems that have faced the human spirit. And it suggests 
that to understand poetry is to see a way to truth about mankind; to 
know the thing itself rather than a representation of it in the form of a 
scientific or local abstraction. Poetry, says MacLeish, 


is concerned with the feel of the world. . . . Poetry wishes to say 
what it is like for any man to be himself in the presence of a par- 
ticular occurrence as though only he were alone there.® 


J. B. is not only a play within the suggestive framework of the Book 
of Job; it truly reflects the Bible. But what it reflects is not a single 
story but a continuous view of God as the whole Bible sees Him. And 
this vision which sees both the Old Testament God of Wrath and the 
New Testament God of Love is the “model,” and its discovery is the 
great adventure. 

Since two of our critics interpret this double vision of God as a 
“schizoid” characteristic of the play, the ending of J. B. poses a prob- 
lem. Brustein speaks of the final affirmation of Love as an “abstraction 
. » » grotesque, irrelevant, and ameliorative, and it leaves the work to 
dribble off inconsequentially at the end. J. B. . . . obtains a look of 
profundity from a work that it minimizes; and while assuming the 
appearance of tragedy, it is painless and palliative in its effect.” Tynan 
cries that “MacLeish is determined . . . to keep up, at all costs, the 
appearance of devotion to an antique and extravagant concept of the 
Deity.” Finally, Hewes sees the play as “an inconclusive effort” while 
his admission that he “cannot be dramatically moved . . . by superior, 
cosmic-sized work” is to his great credit. 

The tension of the play is resolved in the answer that Love is the 
“bitter mystery” through which God reveals Himself to the man who 
has become humble; but this, of course, is not the “rational” answer for 
which criticism searches. Sarah attempts to find the “rational” answer; 
she will not give up her demand for this answer nor her wish to 
“deserve” salvation as a reasoning human being. And she, like the 
critics, leaves J.B. to the universal despair of all men who have been 
deserted. It is not until the end of the play that she returns, in humility, 
to her husband as a symbol of the Three Theological Virtues: Faith, 
Hope, and Love. She, too, has finally relaxed her demand; now she 
sees God’s will to man evidenced in the warmth of 

... the coal of the heart. 

The candles in the churches are out. 

The lights have gone out in the sky. 

Blow on the coal of the heart 

And we'll see by and by.... 
Yet Tynan judges these lines “a phrase worthy of an Abe Burrows 
parody.” 


8. “The Poet and the Press,” pp. 43-44. 
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While it is somewhat of an historical fact that the philosophical play 
rarely receives favorable reviews from Broadway critics—the plays of 
Shakespeare, Eliot, and O’Neill are cases in point—a look at the 
current crop of J. B. criticism tells us something about the reason why 
this is true. These essays indicate that what the drama critics, though 
not necessarily the audiences, want is a fulfillment of certain precon- 
ceptions about what is “dramatic” and about the kind of theme that 
they regard as of “universal” interest. The failure of the playwright to 
create “real” (American type) people operating in a framework of 
“here and now” problems would appear to negate the possibility of 
“drama.” A play such as Arthur Miller's The Death of a Salesman is a 
ease in point of contrast here. Miller's play is more “understandable” 
because it depicts man adrift in American society rather than adrift, as 
is J.B., in a timeless universe. The critical art of Broadway likes to see 
solutions to the riddle of life, but it likes to see the solution in a worldly 
sense; the questioning must be on a level which is relatively easy to 
understand, but, unfortunately, when it is here it is usually pretty 
superficial. In a dry little discourse in his Poetics, Aristotle states that a 
tragic hero must be “above the level of nature.” Eric Bentley feels that 
this fact that 


a hero must be above life size takes on a larger significance. Our 
eyes are opened both to the god-seeking and the blasphemy of 
tragic heroes from Oedipus to Halvard Solness. And we sense how 
painful has been the loss when playwrights eschew this god-seek- 
ing and blasphemy because neither they nor their culture believe 
in heroes.® 


While the heroes of contemporary American culture no longer 
approach epic size or importance, the great financial success of J. B. 
during its first four months on Broadway suggests a wide gap between 
what the critics think about it and what the audiences want in a play. 
And attendance at the play bears this out. It is rare to see an audience 
so deeply engrossed at a play; each individual appears to be involved 
in the universality of the theme rather than merely sitting in his seat 
looking on. Audiences, at least, can approach the play with an open 
mind and are willing to respond to a new approach to the creative act. 
And it is quite evident that the audiences at J. B. appreciate and sense a 
more realistic type of drama which places their perceptivity and intelli- 
gence above the level of insult by avoiding the rather stereotyped “all 
is black or white” treatment of theme. 

The critics are correct when they imply that as a local drama of 
current events J. B. fails. The point is that it is a parable, an illustration, 
(not a “pageant” as Henry Hewes sees it) of man’s existence within the 
Christian tradition; and, as such, it is more than a play which is local 


9. Eric Bentley, What Is Theatre (Boston, 1956), p. 245. 
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in time and space. Now, the word “parable” comes from two Greek 
words which together mean “to throw across.” Since J. B. discloses at 
one and the same time both a primitive and a sophisticated vision of 
mankind, we can see that, by bridging the gap between these two 
visions, Mr. MacLeish has truly constructed a parable. While time will 
prove whether or not this poet is greater than his critics, at present he 
is, in one sense, like the author about whom Doctor Johnson once 
remarked: “Sir, there is not a young sapling upon Parnassus more 
severely blown . . . by every wind of criticism than that poor fellow.” 


ANDREW MAcLEIsH 







































ON FIRST LOOKING INTO 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH’S PLAY 
IN VERSE, J. B. 


DEALING WITH THE RHYTHM, diction, and imagery employed by the 
author of a verse play involves complications more obvious perhaps 
than those encountered in considering the same elements in pure lyric. 
There is, for instance, a variety of voices to be considered in the play, 
whereas in the lyric there is, most often, only a single voice controlling 
idea and emotion through the selection and ordering of language 
appropriate to the voice. Of course there are lyrics in which one finds 
himself confronted by more than one voice, lyrics such as Yeats’s 
“Crazy Jane on the Day of Judgment” in which the refrain of alternate 
stanzas are the words of Jack the Journeyman. Jack’s words (“That's 
certainly the case”) ironically counterpoint the passionate and defiant 
and disturbed Jane, who is emotionally concerned over the true nature 
of love’s relationship to body and soul. Jack, apparently, agrees dully 
with Jane, hardly interested in her concern. There is possible, then, a 
contrast of voice in a poem which is lyric despite its dramatic disguise. 
But in the verse play one expects to find not only a contrast of voices 
representing the several characters, but a modulation of the voices of 
each character as he reacts to the complexities of an unwinding plot. 
The diction, rhythm, imagery of a character in a verse play must not 
only elicit an emotional or intellectual response, but develop the char- 
acter of the speaker as well. To put it another way: the lyric poet works 
at one remove from the poem; the dramatic poet at two removes: the 
lyric poet is to his lyric as the dramatic character in a verse play is to 
his speech. The lyric poet must be himself, usually in a limited emo- 
tional or intellectual state; the dramatic poet must be a variety of 
persons at the same time in an evolving series of emotional and intel- 
lectual states. The dramatic poet must remove, or at least disguise, 
himself with far more subtlety, if his play is to be successful, than must 
the lyric poet. The dramatic poet must be true to his several characters, 
must flow into each and speak from the depths of each so that no 
seeming partiality to characters leads to lop-sided characterization and 
to a “stacked” play. Otherwise he must depend on stage magic or 
startling ideas or situation to hold his audience. In Yeats’s quasi-dra- 
matic “Phases of the Moon,” there is little chance of Aherne’s being 
anything more than a straight man for Robartes or of Robartes being 
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more than the excited voice of Yeats. Both are devices for getting at 
idea. The poem lacks, it seems to me, the dramatic surface tension 
necessary to keep the ideas adequately afloat. But it is, after all, not 
really drama in verse, and the uniqueness of the philosophical structure 
presented is a considerable compensation. 

There are also compensations in Archibald MacLeish’s J. B., but the 
final result is not a successful stage play. The ideas of this full-blown 
poetic drama, some of them dramatically tempting, are not unique—the 
nature of justice, mercy, guilt. They therefore require language 
resources and a conception of characters sufficient to quicken the old 
themes. It seems sufficiently clear on rereading that, despite some 
clever stage manipulation and some effective lines, the play is only 
fitfully alive. When Zuss (God) is made little more than a hammy 
Polonius and set against a more passionate, indignant, and resourceful 
Nickles (St. Nick), the author begins to appear at only one remove. 
J. B. does not come off so well that we can conclude with John Ciardi 
that it is the best since Shakespeare. Nevertheless, MacLeish has dem- 
onstrated that he is aware of the technical complexities of play verse, 
and it is this technical concern to which we now turn. 

Of especial interest in J. B. is the syllabic line which controls the play 
and allows the rhythms of speech to various characters. The lines which 
set the pattern are taken directly from the King James version of “Job” 
and are seeded through the play with dramatic astuteness until the play 
finally rises to a climax at the end of Scene 9 (where the work should 
probably end, rather than continuing for two additional scenes). As 
typical of MacLeish’s arrangement of the borrowed text we may quote 
the closing lines of the Prologue since it is this passage which first 
reveals the monitor of the verse. A long and heated debate between 
Mr. Zuss and Mr. Nickles, retired actors, over the injustices of the world 
is drawing to a climax. They occupy an abandoned stage in the corner 
of a circus tent, a stage on which others act out a version of Job for 
the circus audience no longer present. (J. B. is really an elaborate play 
within a play which allows MacLeish to trick his modern, skeptical 
audience into allowing him God and Satan on stage.) As Zuss and 
Nickles argue, they are moved to acting again; they take up the dis- 
carded masks of God and Satan and as they put them on, a miraculous 
transformation in voice and manner occurs: 

GODMASK: Whence comest thou? 

SATANMASK: From going to and fro in the earth... 

And from walking up and down in it. 

GoDMASK: _ Hast thou considered my servant Job 

That there is none like him on the earth 


A perfect and an upright man, one 
That feareth God and escheweth evil? 
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Following this passage the scene shifts, leaving Zuss and Nickles on a 
raised platform to watch J. B. and his trials, and we discover J. B., his 
wife and children and servants, at a Thanksgiving dinner. But from 
this point in the play one sees that it is the stately prose of the King 
James Bible toward which the speech of the characters strives as they 
reach dramatic high points. The speech of the Prologue builds to the 
quoted passage; the speech of various characters in the following 
scenes builds toward the dramatic passage at the end of Scene 9. 

The variations in the rhythm of Nickles’ speeches is of interest since 
the rhythm of his speech demonstrates so clearly his character and 
emotional state. Nickles, unlike J. B., does not change in the course of 
the play. He is unwaveringly convinced of the injustices of God and of 
man’s superiority. The rhythm of his speeches, then, reflects emotion 
rather than character change. With mock seriousness, he chides Mr. 
Zuss, who would pretend to be God without wearing a mask: 

God the Creator of the Universe? 

God who hung the world in time? 

You wouldn't hang the world in time 

With a two-day’s beard on your chin or a pinky! 
The first two lines are mock incredulity; the last two a pretense to 
serious concern. A distinction should be made here between Nickles’ 
anger and frustration at a deterministic universe and the seriousness 
with which he approaches the act of acting, of wearing masks proper 
to the situation. The acting motif is one to which he returns throughout 
the play: is J. B. a ham actor, does he reflect the reality artistically, or 
is he a real person? Nickles treats the art of acting seriously, despond- 
ent over the absolute determinism which allows only the freedom of 
pretense. Thus when the genial but dull Mr. Zuss deprecates himself 
as inadequate to act God, Nickles says, “I’m serious. The part was 
written for you.” And he is serious, though somewhat condescending. 
But he is serious in a different way when he insists on using the mask: 

But this is God in Job you're playing: 

God the Maker: God Himself! 
Nickles is interested in a dignified drama in spite of his philosophical 
convictions, and the appositives of the second line plus the emphatic 
pauses are insistent on that point. 

To chide Mr. Zuss, who tries weakly to defend God's point of view 
in the play, Mr. Nickles sometimes swings into a tuneless chant: 


I heard upon his dry dung heap 
That man cry out who cannot sleep: 
“If God is God He is not good, 

If God is good He is not God; 
Take the even, take the odd, 

I would not sleep here if I could 
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Except for the little green leaves in the wood 
And the wind on the water.” 


The rhythm of the first part of the chant suggests the devlishness of 
Mr. Nickles as the “yah yah yah yah yah” suggests the same in children, 
but there is a different feeling in the last two lines. Mockery and 
taunting turn to something desperate, lonely, and pathetic. The last 
lines are the voice of Job as Nickles feels the part, the voice which Zuss 
calls, sarcastically, “The honest, disillusioned man.” 

It is interesting to note here, in talking of the various rhythms 
employed by Nickles, the passage late in the play in which J. B.’s 
comforters appear. They are Nickles’ representatives, these taunters, 
but the dramatic presentation reminds one a great deal of Eliot's 
choruses. “Zophar, a fat, red-faced man, wears the wreck of a clerical 
collar. Eliphaz, lean and dark, wears an intern’s jacket which once was 
white. Bildad is a squat, thick man in ragged windbreaker,” an 
anarchist. These three symbolic characters, who comment on J. B.’s 
unhappy situation, taunt him when he says he has called God. 


ZOPHAR: Why should God reply to you 
From the blue depths of His Eternity? 


ELIPHAZ: Blind depths of His Unconsciousness? 
BILDAD: Blank depths of His Necessity? 
ZOPHAR: God is far above in Mystery. 

ELIPHAZ: God is far below in Mindlessness. 
BILDAD: God is far within in History— 


Why should God have time for you? 

The three characters speak with mock concern, with sarcasm through- 
out the scene, good actors in Nickles’ eyes, one feels sure, certainly 
authentic spokesmen for him. But the speech is complicated because it 
turns back on the speaker. The renegade priest, shallow doctor, and 
bitter anarchist, when they talk of Eternity, Unconsciousness, History, 
almost become serious, and the sarcasm in the passage quoted becomes 
MacLeish’s, directed against the speakers. 

It is Elliot we think of again when the newspaper messenger comes 
to tell J. B. and his wife Sarah of the accident which killed their son 
and daughter: 


No. There’s always . 
Someone chosen by the chance of seeing, 
By the accident ol da sight, 
By stumbling on the moment of it, 
Unprepared, unwarned, unready, 
Thinking of nothing, of his drink, his bed, 
His belly, and it happens, and he sees it .. . 
Caught in that inextricable net 
Of having witnessed, having seen . 
He alon A 
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again 
ea a The moment 
osed us together in its gaping grin 
Of horrible esoeioline. —o 
And again, echoing Job’s messenger, 
I only, I alone, to tell thee... 
I who have understood nothing, have known 
Nothing, have been answered nothing. .. . 


The point to be made here is that J. B.’s comforters are more effective 
dramatically. The messenger quoted above speaks similarly whenever 
he brings J. B. news of disaster in the realistic world J. B. inhabits—as 
soldier friend of a slain son, as a newspaper reporter. His marked 
difference in speech from his brother messenger—a raucous, uncouth 
fellow—is obviously intended to add mystery and terror to J. B.’s world; 
perhaps also his speech is intended to help bridge the change in J. B.’s 
speech (about which we shall have more to say presently). But the 
rather sudden intrusion of Job in the speeches seems too stagey, too 
much a tricky appeal to ambivalent supernaturalism, to be effective. 
The messenger is not nearly so dramatic a presence as the silent Har- 
court-Reilly in the first scene of The Cocktail Party. The comforters in 
J. B., on the other hand, function in a manner analogous to that of the 
Fool in Lear as Lear approaches madness: their manner and ideas 
intensify J. B.’s deepening despair. 

The comforters also prefigure Nickles’ direct appeal to J. B. in the 
last stages of his destruction (Scene 10), though the speech Nickles 
employs contrasts sharply in rhythm. Confronted by the comforters, 
J. B. wavers into despair, but being completely stripped of family, 
fortune, and health, he discovers the one strong stay against defeat: his 
power of forgiveness. The cynical, nihilistic Nickles is finally defeated 
when he encourages suicide and rages futilely. 

Listen! 

Think of all the mucked-up millions 

Since this buggered world began 

Said Nol, said, Thank youl, took a rope’s end, 

Took a window for a door, 

Swallowed something, gagged on something... 
And then slyly, after a pause, 

None of them knew the truth as Job does. 

None of them had his cause to know. 
Finally, when new life is offered J. B., when his wife is about to return 
to him, Nickles becomes violent. 

Job won't take it! Job won't touch it! 

Job will fling it in God’s face 

With half his guts to make it splatter! 

He'd rather suffocate in dung— 

Choke in ordure— 
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We have said that Nickles is concerned with two things: with a view 
of the nature of existence which indicts God and with the one compen- 
sation he finds in existence, acting. He is certainly a good actor, accept- 
ing the role predetermined for him. His only freedom is that of filling 
out and enlarging his role through rhythms of language: the limits of 
his argument are set. In J. B. Nickles turns out to be the best dramatic 
character; I suspect he does so because the weight of argument on his 
side can’t be resisted by the author. Satan, presented dramatically as 
anything other than pure evil like Iago or Satan in Paradise Regained, 
has a way of turning into Prometheus. But Prometheus does not find 
his counterpart in Polonius: Mr. Zuss ranges from dull to pompous. 
When Nickles insists that Zuss is “The one man for God in the theatre,” 
he does so because of Zuss’s limitations as an actor. But it is a weakness 
of dramatic conception to so reduce in dignity and integrity the force 
against which Nickles and J. B. must contend. No doubt the presenta- 
tion of a bumbling, somewhat humorous God is a necessary condescen- 
sion to a secular society which is prepared to admit God to its stage 
only in such terms and as the personification of determinism, but the 
possibility of terror is reduced, so that the pity which remains turns too 
easily into sentimentality. This point we shall return to in closing, but 
let us look briefly at Zuss’s (God’s) speech. He has an inclination to 
aphorism: 

A poor man’s piety is hope of having: 

A rich man has his—and he’s grateful. 
Zuss might as well be a Frostian character in “The Death of the Hired 
Man.” When he waxes bold he shows himself clearly to be no match 
for Nickles’ wit and range of emotional response: 


MR. zuss: gathering momentum God will teach him (J. B.)! 
God will show him what God is— 
Enormous pattern of the steep of stars, 
Minute perfection of the frozen crystal, 
Inimitable architecture of the slow, 
Cold, silent, ignorant sea-snail: 
The unimaginable will of stone: 
Infinite mind in midge of matter! 


NICKLES: Infinite mush! Wait till your pigeon 
Pecks at the world the way the rest do— 
Eager beak to naked bum! 


Zuss’s vocabulary is trite, his imagery hollow. He has neither the range 
nor the intensity of Nickles: Infinite mush, Eager beak to naked bum, 
J. B.’s flinging life in God’s face With half his guts to make it splatter. 
Such is the diction and imagery available to Nickles, and he can like- 
wise use Zuss’s bankrupt vocabulary against him directly, as his agents, 
the comforters, do in defining God as being “far above in Mystery .. . 
below in Mindlessness . . . within in History.” Zuss and the Godmask 
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never merge and emerge as real forces in the play as Nickles does. Zuss 
never rises, never fits the language put into his mouth from the Old 
Testament. “Hast thou considered my servant Job” does not fit Zuss as 
“Doth Job fear God for nought?” fits Nickles. 

Now let us consider the key character in the play, J. B. Though Nickles 
angrily accuses him of being a ham, as he knows Zuss to be, J. B. does 
fill his limited role better than does Zuss. We are introduced to J. B. 
and his New England family on Thanksgiving Day as he carves turkey, 
happily secure in family and fortune. He is a man who loves life but 
doesn’t question it, who feels himself rewarded for his goodness. Sarah, 
his wife, says that he can’t bear to miss a minute of existence. 


Sun at morning, moon at night, 
The last red apple, the first peas! 
I’ve never seen the dish he wouldn't 
Taste and relish and want more of: 
People either! 


This exuberance is reflected in his colloquial language, his good 
natured banter. “Come on Sal! Plenty of people I don’t like.” What 
worries Sarah is J. B.’s unconscious, hence happy, acceptance of his 
blessings. 
I can’t take them as a gift though (as J. B. does): 
I owe for them. We do. We owe. 
Sarah, in a sense, sets off the train of events leading to destruction by 
complaining that J. B. isn’t unhappily aware of his blessings, doesn’t 
share with her the feeling of “happiness impending like a danger.” She 
tempts J. B. into the position of claiming that “It isn’t luck when God is 
good to you,” a position he isn’t allowed to forget. For, it follows, 
neither is it luck when God is bad to you. Job must question evil when 
it comes, though he accepts without question the good. 
The progress of J. B.’s questioning is reflected in the changes in the 
poetry he speaks. In the first scene of the play he is happy, accepting 
his happiness from a just God. It is unnecessary to count his blessings. 
The children clamor as he carves. 
SARAH: That’s enough now, children. Quiet! 
Your father’s counting. 

J. B.: Not today. 
Not this gobbler. Feed a regiment. 
Know what I was thinking, Sally? 


SARAH: What? 

J. B: How beautiful you are. 

SARAH: With your eye on a turkey? I like that! 

J. B.: Why not? It’s an eye-filling bird. Just look at it. 


From this eliptical, informal manner with its everyday diction, J. B.’s 
speech changes into a more scber, progressively more dignified speech 
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as tragedy after tragedy befalls him, until he rises finally to meet the 
painful dignity of the Old Testament words put into his mouth at the 
climax. After a son is killed in war, a daughter raped, two children 
killed in an automobile wreck, his property is destroyed and his body 
touched by the hand of God. Finally, because he will not ascribe evil 
to God, his wife leaves him. Then, after the temptations of the com- 
forters, after Nickles’ vain attempt to lead him to suicide as the only 
way to get at God, he finally cries out with “the ancient human cry,” 
Oh, that I knew where I might find Him!— 
That I might come even to His seat! 
I would order my cause before Him 
And fill my mouth with arguments. 
And he is answered by a distant voice (the necessity of this stage 
direction is an indication of the difficulty resulting from the initial 
presentation of Zuss ) 
Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
By words without knowledge? 
Where wast thou 
When I laid the foundations of the earth. 
And that awing and terrifying speech of God which follows, once more 
taken directly from Job makes the comforters depart. 
THE VOICE: He that reproveth God, let him answer it! 
J. B.: Behold I am vile; what shall I answer thee? 
I will lay my hand upon my mouth. 
THE DISTANT VOICE: 
Gird up thy loins like a man: 
I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me 
Wilt thou disannul my judgment? 
Wilt thou condemn 
Me that thou mayest be righteous? 
J. B. at last after the terrible interrogation, his face drawn in agony, 
replies: 
I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear . . . 
But now... 
mine eye seeth thee! 
Wherefore 
I abhor myself... and repent... . 


Thus ends Scene 9 leaving J. B. in tragic darkness as the lights fade, a 
condition he comes to gradually with a heightening of language and 
rhetoric which intends to display his anger and despair by careful 
modulation. With the passage quoted from the first scene and that 
quoted above in mind, let us cite a passage or two in between to show 
his transition. In Scene 4 reporters come to inform J. B. and his wife 
that Mary and Jonathan, their son and daughter, have been killed in a 
wreck and to record their reaction for the hungry readers. As the flash 
bulbs pop, J. B. lunges at the reporters shouting 
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You bastards! 
I'll beat your god damned brains out. . . 


Then, as he recovers himself, Sarah begins to question God's justness 
and J. B. answers 
Shall we... 
Take the good and not the evil? 
We have to take the chances, Sarah: 
Evil with good. 
It doesn’t mean there 
Is no good! 
Sticks and stones and steel are chances. 
There’s no will in stone and steel . . . 
It happens to us... . 
The choppy rhythm, the broken lines, are intended to indicate doubt, 
the first wavering of J. B. as he attempts to deny an evil or indifferent 
God. The structure here is less elliptical and the language no longer 
colloquial. In Scene 5 word is brought that a daughter has been raped 
and murdered. When he realizes the terrible fact, J. B. says brokenly 
“The Lord giveth ... the... Lord taketh away.” But he does not 
finish the line the script calls for: blessed be the name of the Lord. 
Why? asks Mr. Zuss as he and Nickles look down on the bowed J. B. 
Because, says Nickles, “he’s said it all.” J. B. is no longer acting, says 
Nickles. “He’s where we all are—in our suffering.” The suffering J. B. 
has experienced has so changed him that he speaks fragments, clipped 
sentences as he wrestles to accept God’s indifference. He speaks his 
thoughts, dazed, as Sarah grows angry and hysterical: 
J. B: What I can’t bear is blindness— 
Meaninglessness—the numb blow 
Fallen in the stumbling night. 
SARAH: Has death no meaning? Pain no meaning? 
Even these suppurating sores— 
Have they no meaning for you? 
J. Bs God will not punish without cause. 
God is just. 
Sarah will not accept the guilt as man’s. J. B. says “I have no choice 
but to be guilty,” and adds: 
God is God or we are nothing— 
Mayflies that leave their husks behind— 
Our tiny lives ridiculous—a suffering 
Not even sad that Someone Somewhere 
Laughs at as we laugh at apes. 
We have no choice but to be guilty. 
God is unthinkable if we are innocent. 
The language, unfortunately, has become too rhetorical. MacLeish 
speaks rather than Job, and with the further defect that the ideas them- 


selves and even the images that have been chosen make comparison 
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with similar scenes in Shakespeare almost unavoidable, despite Mac- 
Leish’s attempt to escape the comparison through the verse line he uses. 
J. B. is shadowed by Lear, and his “mayflies” image for man points too 
directly the way to “As flies to wanton boys.” The rhetorical weakness 
makes J. B. seem to protest too much, to be less stricken than we want 
him to be. When he speaks of the husks of the Mayflies, or of tiny lives, 
or of Someone Somewhere, or of Meaninglessness, one feels them to be 
MacLeish’s words, not the New Englander’s, J. B.’s. The plainspoken 
housewife Sarah, too, sounds out of voice with her suppurating sores. 

But these difficulties in language and rhythm are not the result of 
carelessness on MacLeish’s part. I suggest that the difficulty lies in the 
unfortunate limitation of scope MacLeish allows himself in presenting 
J. B. He wishes to present a real person, one grounded in reality— 
hence the contemporary New England setting and events; then he 
wants to bring his character to absolute destruction in such a way that 
the character becomes an “Everyman.” It is the universalizing that is 
difficult, and MacLeish uses a rather long (and interesting) Prologue 
and two closing scenes to comment on the ideas the play deals with. 
The result is that J. B. as an individual is lost sight of. The tragedies 
befall him in such rapid succession that one is made breathless by his 
descent to the brink of tragedy. We have little time in which to see 
J. B. as precipitating the tragedy himself; he is struck from without and 
unjustly, and anger more than Aristotle’s pity and terror is aroused. 
There is a further complication in that the characters tend to blend 
into each other. Sarah becomes Nickles. J. B. wavers between being 
Zuss and Nickles, but he is moved so rapidly that the dramatic effect of 
the wavering is never fully exploited. MacLeish has supposed that, in 
spite of the pace of the events which befall J. B., the poetry itself can 
be made to move the audience, and the change in Job’s speech pattern 
and vocabulary tend to be imposed rather than to evolve. The play- 
wright has also allowed himself to become too concerned with his 
indictment of the universe and his glorification of man; and so he 
appears to be indifferent to the dramatic desires of the play. He insists 
upon resolving the justice-mercy paradox: justice lies in God—Chance— 
whatever is is inevitable, therefore “just”; mercy lies in man—he can 
forgive God-Chance. There is also an unnecessary ambiguity which 
prevents our knowing just what the God of the play is, and this bothers 
one since the play tends toward commentary. God is determinism 
personified; evil is chance. But the dramatic device of having Zuss and 
Nickles transformed by wearing the masks, the dramatic use of lighting, 
and even the distant voice with the sound of wind at the close of Scene 
9 confront J. B. and Nickles with a conscious, willing, supernatural 
antagonist. 
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The conflict of justice with mercy is resolved too overtly and too 
simply in the last two scenes of the play, thus taking away from the 
effectiveness of Scene 9. The closing scenes are dedicated to showing 
J. B.’s recovery, which comes about because he forgives the universe, 
a solution which seems romantic nonsense so far as the effectiveness of 
the play is concerned. J. B.’s wife returns, reporting that she has found 
life in the midst of the world which God has destroyed to destroy J. B. 
She brings a twig with a leaf. J. B. refuses Nickles’ nihilism, receives 
his wife, giving rise to the best lines of the last scene and the best com- 
mentary on the turn of the drama. Disgusted, Nickles protests “Wife 
back! Balls!” The final scene is strictly Hollywood. “Dover Beach” 
demands far more from one than 

J. B: The coal of the heart... 


SARAH: It’s all the light now. 
Blow on the coal of the heart. 
The candles in churches are out. 
The lights have gone out in the sky. 
Blow on the coal of the heart 
And we'll see by and by... 


J. B.: We'll see where we are. 
The wit won't burn and the wet soul smoulders. 
Blow on the coal of the heart and we'll know... 
We'll know. . 


in at increases, plain white daylight from the door, as they 
work. 


CURTAIN 


Time and Life wiil love the ending, but it doesn’t make good drama. 
When Faulkner as a man insists that at the last ding dong of doom 
man’s inextinguishable voice will still be heard, there is in his affirma- 
tion faith and desire, both of which suggest contingency. That is why 
we are moved: we know that the chance of his being wrong is implicit 
in the words themselves. Faulkner on the podium is in a lyrical situa- 
tion surrounded by the stage of the world over which the storm is 
gathered but not yet broken. But a dramatic play must contain (when 
it deals with such huge themes as J. B. deals with) not just the 
moment before revelation, not just contingency which suggests tragedy, 
but all time—all of Lear’s or Oedipus’s or J. B.’s life. The last ding dong 
must be sounded. In J. B. there is no “Tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow”; there is no “Soft you; a word or two before you go” that 
begins an almost unbearable period (“O bloody period”) in Othello. 
There is no Cordelia cradling a white head that talks of the happy days 
when time will be spent talking of who's in and out at court. J. B. is not 
even a wavering uncertain Matthew Arnold in the final scene, which 
would at least rescue pity. The truth is that a serious drama on such 
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themes as that embodied in Job requires an absolute destruction to be 
overwhelming as good drama should be. J. B. has the feeling, despite 
some interesting stage manipulations, of a humanistic sermon and a pep 
talk. The last scene feels like a summarizing moral one used to find 
tacked on the end of lyrics. The “Application” very properly follows a 
fable, but not J. B. 


Marion MONTGOMERY 
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SUNSHINE AND SUBSTANCE: 
THE COMIC THEATER OF 
ACHARD, ANOUILH, AYME, ROUSSIN 


IN THE PAST FEW YEARS the American theater has become increasingly 
aware of a number of French playwrights whose existence they had 
previously all but ignored. Jean Anouilh, who began writing for the 
theater in 1931 and has long been considered a master in France, was 
for many years known here only as the author of a sombre Antigone 
which, even with the combined talents of Katharine Cornell and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, ran for a brief sixty-four performances. 

Marcel Achard, first produced in Paris in 1923, and a great favorite 
of the French public since then, waited until 1949 for a successful 
presentation in the United States, and then only in the form of an 
“adaptation” by S. N. Behrman. The fates of André Roussin and 
Marcel Aymé have been happier, for they are playwrights of more 
recent vintage, and have reached Broadway within a decade of their 
Paris debuts, although with varying degrees of success. 

All of this is not accidental, or at any rate it is only partly so, for 
there are radical differences among these four dramatists, which make 
some of them more palatable to American audiences than others. 

Marcel Achard was one of the most popular playwrights in the 
France of the period between the two World Wars, and his popularity 
continues today. He represents a type of boulevard play which is 
typical of the nineteen twenties and thirties, in which entertainment is 
the prime purpose, combining clever dialogue, a simple but often 
artificial plot, and the familiar triangle theme. It is perhaps unfair to 
say that Achard is simply another writer of the boulevard theater, 
however, for his plays usually have a certain poetic quality which is 
lacking in most plays of the commercial theater. 

His first success was Voulez-vous jouer avec mod (Come Play With 
Me), produced by Dullin at the Atelier in 1924. This simple tale of 
love in the circus appealed immediately to the public for its combina- 
tion of sentimentality with broad humor, tender scenes of love and 
longing alternated with kicks and somersaults. Already in this early 
play, Achard established the kinds of characters he would use hence- 
forth: the sentimental, dreamy and somewhat ridiculous hero, the 
coquettish young woman. We find them again in Achard’s best-known 
play, Jean de la lune, presented by Jouvet in 1929. Jef, sweet and 
quixotic, falls in love with Louise, his best friend’s mistress. When he 
discovers that she has been unfaithful to his friend, he is not convinced 
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that she is “bad,” and asks her to marry him. After years of marriage, 
we discover that she has not changed, and has put several pairs of horns 
on poor “Jean de la lune.” But in the end, when she is about to leave 
him for another man, Jef convinces her that she is not really that kind 
of woman, and because of his faith in her and his blindness to her real 
conduct, she realizes that Jef can be all things to her: husband, 
brother, associate, accomplice—and even lover. “Jean de la lune” has 
succeeded in imposing his dream upon a cruel reality. For these 
characters of Achard are not unhappy people, although they may 
suffer for a time. They are able to come to terms with life, either 
because their dreams dominate, or because they do not expect too 
much. 

Although love (or what the French call [amour, which is perhaps 
not quite the same thing) is the favorite theme of Achard, it is not 
usually seen in a highly romantic light as a blinding passion: time and 
again it is suggested that one can forget quickly, and be cured of love 
in a matter of weeks. 

Achard has to date written more than thirty comedies, many of 
which have enjoyed great success in France. Some French critics 
believe that Achard has become as facile as the average commercial 
writer, and instead of being true to the best in himself, namely to the 
cultivation of the tender poetic streak, has taken the easy road to 
success. His latest play represents, to a certain extent, a return to his 
early style. Patate enjoyed a huge success in Paris, was the hit of at 
least one season. The theme is once again love and sex. The coquettish 
woman (Alexa) and the dreamy, foolish man (Patate) are in the 
foreground of this story of envy, petty revenge, and seduction. 

Three plays by Marcel Achard have been produced in New York. 
The first, Domino, was presented in 1937 and ran for seven perform- 
ances; the second, Auprés de ma blonde (I Know My Love), in an 
an adaptation by S. N. Behrman, enjoyed two hundred and forty-six 
triumphant performances with the Lunts; and the third, Patate, which 
opened this season, closed after five performances. We may conclude 
that Achard is not to the American taste—at least not as he has been 
presented thus far. The performance by the Lunts was a personal 
triumph for them, the play was inconsequential and served only as a 
vehicle for their talents. Perhaps one reason that the theater of Achard, 
so relished by the French, enjoys absolutely no popularity in the 
United States is that its treatment of sex is such that it outrages the 
sensibilities of most Americans. While we are certainly not prudish in 
our attitudes towards sex in the theater, we are still somewhat more 
idealistic, it would appear, somewhat less cynical and more inclined to 
keep up appearances than are the French. While we are willing to 
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recognize the possibility of sexual laxity between unmarried people, 
we do not frequently admit to the ménage a trois, whereas it has 
been institutionalized in the French theater for many years. Further- 
more, the tongue in cheek manner in which these matters are treated 
strikes us as too cynical, too cruel. There is no romanticizing of love: 
it is simply presented baldly, the ugly and somewhat depressing facts 
there for all to see. This world of blasé young girls, coquettish young 
women running from love to love (right under the husband’s nose), of 
sentimental and sometimes simple-minded men, duped incessantly, is 
not one that American audiences care to frequent, even for a few hours 
in one evening. The clever dialogue, amusing gags, and the poetic 
quality (which resides chiefly in the dreamy character of the hero) 
are not enough to compensate. 

For Americans Jean Anouilh is the best-known living French 
dramatist. Nine of his plays have been presented in New York, one a 
miserable flop, most of them only moderate successes, and a few with 
outstanding success. The theater of Anouilh embraces everything 
from farce to serious drama (not to say tragedy). He has conveniently 
(if somewhat inaccurately ) collected his plays into volumes known as 
Piéces Noires (Black Plays), Piéces Roses (Pink Plays), Piéces Bril- 
lantes (Brilliant Plays), and Piéces Gringantes (Grating Plays). The 
first two groups are more or less contemporaneous, and reflect the two 
sides of this author’s talent—the serious and the comical, for he is 
equally at home, and equally skillful in both areas. The Black Plays 
(the best-known in this country is Antigone) show life as Anouilh 
believes it really is. The heroic character, disgusted with the impurity 
of life, the compromises with his authentic self that living necessitates, 
refuses to accept this state of affairs, and rebels in some way, either by 
trying to escape from his past, or by choosing death. Antigone is 
probably the epitome of this Anouilhian heroic character who says no 
to a world she cannot accept, and dies rather than lose her inner purity. 
Opposed to her is King Creon, who is willing to make the compromises 
necessitated by life, and face his task of kingship heroically. 

These two points of view are reflected in every play by Anouilh, but 
the people who compromise are rarely represented by anyone so lucid 
and intelligent as Creon. Instead, they are pitiful characters, second- 
rate artists, avaricious mothers, foolish old fathers, who represent this 
mediocre race, ready to make any compromise in order to go on living, 
and perfectly satisfied to accept the petty happiness which life hands 
out so begrudgingly. 

The Rose Plays (Thieves’ Carnival, Time Remembered) are infin- 
itely more optimistic—but only on the surface—for in them we see life 
as Anouilh would like it to be. The characters of these plays are 
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allowed to live out their dreams, or at least they are not forced to face 
the ultimate and ugly truth of life. As the Thieves’ Carnival ends, both 
Gustave and Juliette are about to accept the little game which Lord 
Edgard has invented for their happiness. In Time Remembered Prince 
Albert wakes up to reality, in one sense, but we see only the beginning 
of this acceptance of reality. What will happen when Albert and 
Amanda have been married for years Anouilh does not tell us. Not in 
this play. But we have only to read Mademoiselle Colombe to dis- 
cover the answer. 

Mademoiselle Colombe is one of the four plays published in the 
volume of Piéces Brillantes. Ring Round the Moon is another. They 
are bright only in their superficial aspects, for these plays frequently 
have the exterior of the rosy plays, but underneath all is black. 
Anouilh, still obsessed by the struggle of the pure in a world of com- 
promise, has changed his focus. Where he used to show us the heroic 
soul in the center of the stage, struggling against the forces of living, 
we now see the mediocre people who have said yes to life, as they 
succumb ingloriously, sometimes aware of their ignobility, sometimes 
completely blind. 

The Grating Plays (Ardeéle, also played under the title, Cry of the 
Peacock, Waltz of the Toreadors) continue the cruel portrait of life’s 
victims, but the tone is more bitter than ever. Anouilh has, it seems, 
even turned viciously upon himself and castigated the broken idealist 
that he is in the portraits of Ornifle and Bitos, two grating plays which 
have not yet been produced in the United States. 

Anouilh is undoubtedly one of the outstanding French dramatists of 
our day, with a talent for dramatic construction and brilliant dialogue 
which is unsurpassed. His characters, while seldom profoundly real, 
are invariably effective, and strike us as theatrically alive because of 
their sharp contours. While Anouilh is a dramatist consecrated by the 
favor of the Parisian public, he is much more than the average writer 
for the theater of entertainment. His plays constitute a revelation. Not 
a revelation of the prettiest kind: the ugliness of life, the ugliness of 
ourselves when we compromise with life, the heroism of the rebel who 
refuses to accept anything less than his dreams. Where Achard’s 
comedy is all brilliance and lightness of touch, Anouilh’s sunshine is 
shot through with shadows, and even when he is amusing, he is still 
thought-provoking. Beneath the comedy, there is substance. 

There are, of course, many reasons for the failure of a play, and it is 
impossible to put a finger on any one cause. Translation, cast, direc- 
tion, all play a part. Some of Anouilh’s most enjoyable plays have not 
been well received in this country, and it is perplexing to ascertain just 
where the difficulty lay. Perhaps Antigone was too serious a play, and 
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the classical tradition is too far removed from the American public for 
us to participate in it so effectively as did the French. But Ring Round 
the Moon, delightfully translated by Christopher Fry from L’Invitation 
au chdteau, is a frothy comedy with serious overtones which can be 
completely ignored by the more frivolous playgoer. Yet John Chapman, 
in The Best Plays of 1950-1951, finds it “a muddled fantasy,” and the 
Boston reviewer claims that, while it has “a measure of elegance and 
style rare in the contemporary theater,” it “proved a little too fragile and 
elusive for our audiences.” Certainly this play deserves another chance, 
just as The Cry of the Peacock, which was such a dismal failure in 
1948 (two performances) is getting another chance under the title of 
Ardéle. There is perhaps a certain misunderstanding about some 
French comedy. Both Ardéle and The Waltz of the Toreadors have 
been identified by American reviewers as “French sex comedies.” 
While this may be good advertising, it seems to reveal a rather limited 
view on the part of the critic, for these plays tell us a great deal about 
the distressing condition of man, at the same time as they amuse us by 
their witty dialogue. They present, one might say, the essence of 
Anouilh’s theater: a black pill in a rosy sugar coating, a combination 
of the pessimistic play and the optimistic style. 

Anouilh’s greatest successes in the United States have been, with the 
exception of The Waltz of the Toreadors, optimistic plays: Thieves’ 
Carnival, The Lark, Time Remembered. Even Waltz is full of the 
wisdom of resignation to the inevitable. 

The ménage a trois theme, which is apparently distasteful to the 
American public, is used rather frequently by Anouilh, but nowhere 
does it form the center of his action, as it does in the theater of Achard. 
And there is always a feeling of moral condemnation on the part of the 
author, who is inevitably represented spiritually in these plays by one 
pure young character who rebels against the social compromise and 
dishonesty represented by the triangle, and with whom the “whole- 
some” audience may identify itself. 

It is curious that Broadway has not yet discovered the fine early 
Anouilh plays, La Sauvage, Le Rendez-vous de Senlis, and particularly 
Le Voyageur sans Bagages. 

Marcel Aymé is a moralist, a satirist, and an anarchist. His theater, 
which is one of fantasy, is concerned with a criticism of man in his 
vain conceits, and his petty preoccupations with money, prestige, and 
sex. Aymé, disabused and cynical, dubbed by Time “a practicing 
pessimist,” doubts the usefulness of anything and everything, and 
obviously derives pleasure from deflating the balloons of convention. 
In spite of the cynicism reflected by his plays there is always a sug- 
gestion that man, with all his faults, is somehow loveable. 
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The ingenious plots of Aymé’s plays usually include some fantastic 
element, which the author accepts as natural, and then develops to its 
logical, and quite grotesque conclusions. In Clérambard, which was 
presented successfully in New York last season, the cruel and material- 
istic Count of Clérambard sees a vision of St. Francis, and is converted. 
He takes animals and insects under his protection, decides to marry his 
son to the local trollop, and does not rest until he has forced his entire 
family to abandon their chateau and set off on a sort of revival tour in 
a cart. At the last moment, St. Francis appears again, and everyone is 
converted, with the exception of the priest, who cannot see the vision! 

In The Moonbirds (Les Oiseaux de lune), due in New York this 
season or next, a young supervisor in a secondary school discovers, 
with disastrous results, that he can turn people into birds at will. 

A gift for realistic psychology, brilliant dialogue, and the invention 
of clever but unlikely situations, makes Marcel Aymé one of the 
favorite dramatists of post-war France. Yet, of his seven plays, only 
Clérambard and The Moonbirds are really suitable for presentation to 
American audiences. The others are frequently Rabelaisian to a 
degree which would be unacceptable here; moreover, they possess a 
bitterness and a cruel irony which detracts from their freshness. 
Lucienne et le Boucher tells of the seduction of a hearty butcher by the 
young wife of a doddering old jeweller; La Téte des autres reveals the 
corruption of the magistracy; and La Mouche Bleue (which was pre- 
sented in Paris this past season without a great deal of success) is a 
shallow criticism of life in the United States, including all the hack- 
neyed themes: materialism, sense of competition, infatuation with 
gadgets, chauvinism, marital infidelity, drink, baseball, psychiatry, and 
divorce. American producers have shown wisdom in their choice of 
Aymé importations. 

André Roussin is another playwright who has been extremely popu- 
lar in France since the war, but like Aymé, he is a difficult writer to 
import, for he is French to the fingertips. His plays are the epitome of 
the French boulevard theater: gay, satirical, and sex-conscious. Here 
are plays which might be called, with some justification, “French sex 
comedies,” for almost all of them are directly concerned with the well- 
known triangle, husband-wife-lover. The stolid bourgeois is almost 
inevitably satirized as a blind, weak, and silly husband, easily duped by 
his clever and charming wife. Unlike the instinctively cruel women of 
Achard’s theater, these women are witty and loveable, and at times 
even angelic. The painful situations which might result from tales of 
betrayal and seduction are never allowed to become melodramatic or 
sentimental (as they occasionally do in Achard’s plays), for Roussin’s 
lightness of touch never deserts him. He has been called by one critic, 
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“sincerely gay,” for he is capable of revealing the light side of any 
situation. 

Since 1944 Roussin has had a successful play almost each season in 
Paris. One of his finest is Les Oeufs de Tautruche (The Ostrich Eggs), 
written in 1936-1937, and first produced in 1948. It is a delightful 
satire of bourgeois family life, in which the poor harassed father 
finally looks at things as they really are, and sees that his wife no 
longer loves him, his older son is being kept by a countess, and his 
younger son is homosexual, and not only wants to go into haute 
couture, but has won first prize in a large competition. This younger 
son, about whom the action of the play centers, never appears. The 
story is treated tastefully and lightly in spite of the tense situations. 

Two of Roussin’s plays have been seen in New York, and a third is 
scheduled for next season. Nina, which tells the story of lover, mistress 
and hen-pecked husband, lasted for forty-five performances in 1951. 
The Little Hut, in a production and translation imported from Eng- 
land, folded after twenty-nine. And yet The Little Hut is undoubtedly 
one of Roussin’s most successful (and in France and London, most 
popular) plays. The failure in the United States was ascribed to the 
cast, to an over-ornate production, and to the themes of fornication 
and adultery which are dealt with so frankly (and so amusingly) in 
the play. It has been called everything from a little joke (by an 
American critic) to a “philosophical tale for grown-ups” (by Jean- 
Jacques Gautier, in the Figaro). Henri (the lover) and Suzanne, 
shipwrecked on an island with Philippe (the husband), decide to tell 
the truth about their relation, and the three of them devise a plan: 
Suzanne will alternate, a week with Henri, a week with Philippe. 
Amusingly enough, it is the lover, and not the husband, who becomes 
jealous. Roussin takes advantage of all the material inherent in such a 
situation. As usual, there is no tone of moral condemnation. The play 
is presented as pure (if one may say so) entertainment. 

Next season’s offering in New York, Helen or La Joie de Vivre, tells 
us what happened after the Trojan War, as Menelaus, still overcome by 
Helen’s beauty, forgives all, and leads her back to Sparta. There, 
Menelaus, the Greek counterpart of a stolid bourgeois, becomes the 
perfect hen-pecked husband, while Helen devotes herself to what she 
euphemistically calls, “la joie de vivre.” 

The modern French theater, in both its serious and its light moods, 
has a great deal to offer to an American audience. The substantial 
and brilliant plays of Anouilh seem to have found at last the public 
they deserve. Marcel Aymé has had a certain measure of success, and 
if the light but cruel comedies of Achard fail to please, the gayer ones 
of André Roussin may still delight us. Let us hope that the current 
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popularity of French plays in the United States will encourage pro- 
ducers to acquaint the American public with many other French 
dramatists of high caliber who are still unknown on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Lreonarp C, Pronko 
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HOW I BECAME A PLAYWRIGHT 
(“Comment je devins auteur dramatique”) 


by 
ALEXANDRE DuMaAS 


Translated by A. Craig Bell 


In 1833 Dumas wrote ten articles for the then infant but later celebrated journal, 
La Revue des deux Mondes, of which all but two were impressions of his recent 
travels in Switzerland.* One of the two exceptions was a long biographical article: 
“Comment je devins auteur dramatique” (“How I Became a Playwright”). When 
Charpentier began to publish Dumas’s Théétre Complet in the following year, the 
article was printed as a prefix to the first volume, and it has remained there ever 
since. The only English translation of it ever to be made, apparently, appeared in 
the Parlour Magazine for 1851, together with a lengthy sketch of Dumas’s life. 

The complete article runs to 34 pages in the French, too long, I imagined, for an 
article in a modern magazine. Fortunately abridging was made easy by the fact 
that the first nine pages consist entirely of biographical introduction to the main 
matter in which Dumas recounts the poverty-stricken situation of his mother and 
himself following the death of his father, General Alexandre Dumas; his determina- 
tion to seek his fortune in Paris, like any D’Artagnan; the short memories of some of 
his father’s so-called friends when he inconveniently called on them to enlist their 
help. His last remaining hope was a letter of recommendation from a mutual friend 
to General Foy, the celebrated and influential Deputy, and it is here that the 
narrative begins. 

A.C.B. 


I ARRIVED IN Paris one Sunday morning in April, 1824, and the next day 
I presented myself before General Foy. I was shown into his office, 
where I found him working on his History of the Peninsula. He laid 
down his pen and looked at me with kind but piercing eyes. I trembled 
from head to foot. 

“You are M. Alexandre Dumas?” he said. 

“Yes, General.” 

“Son of General Alexandre Dumas who led the Alpine army?” 

“Yes, General.” 

“A fine fellow! Can I do something for you? I should be very 
pleased.” 

“Thank you, General. I have a letter for you from M. Danré.” 

“He is a very great friend of mine. . .. What is he doing these days?” 


® Published in book form in 1834 as Impressions de voyage: en Suisse, it remains one of the 
finest travel books ever written. As Travels in Switzerland a translation of it was published last 
year by Peter Owen (London) Limited. 
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“He is very happy and proud to have done something for you in your 
election.” 


“Done something for me! Say rather everything.” He opened the 
letter. 


“Ah!” he went on. “He begs me most urgently to try to help you. 
He must be very fond of you.” 

“He is like a father to me.” 

“Good. Now then, let us see. What can we do for you?” 

“Anything you like, General.” 

“But I must have some idea of what you can do.” 

“Not much, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, let us see. Any mathematics?” 

“No, General.” 

“But you know the rudiments of algebra, geometry and physics?” 
He paused after each subject, and at each pause I felt the flush of 
shame rise to my face; it was the first time I had had my ignorance so 
utterly exposed. 


“No, General,” I stammered. 

He perceived my embarrassment. 

“Have you studied law at all?” 

“No, General.” 

“Do you know any Latin or Greek?” 

“A very little.” 

“Any modern languages?” 

“Italian, reasonably; German very badly.” 


“Well, there is Lafitte, the banker. Do you know anything about 
accounts?” 


“Nothing at all, I’m afraid.” 

I was undergoing tortures, and the General, I could see, suffered for 
me. 

“Oh, General,” I cried, carried away by desperation, “my education 
has been badly neglected, I know; but I swear to you I will make up for 
it if only I am given the chance.” 

“I don't doubt your word,” he said; “but while you are waiting, how 
are you going to live?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied, crushed by the sense of my uselessness. 

The General reflected a moment. 

“Give me your address,” he said; “I will think the matter over and 
let you know.” 

He put a piece of paper and ink in front of me, and the pen with 
which he had been writing when I came in. I picked it up and put it 
back on the desk. 

“Well, what is it?” 
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“I couldn’t write with your pen, General. It would be sacrilege.” 

“Child! Oh well, here is another.” 

“Thank you.” 

I began to write my address; the General watched me. I had 
scarcely written the first half dozen words when he clapped his hands. 

“Saved!” he cried. 

“How is that?” I asked, not understanding. 

“You write a beautiful hand.” 

I bowed my head in shame. That was my sole asset-—a beautiful 
hand! I could have cut off my right hand. General Foy, unaware of 
my reaction, went on: 

“I am dining today with the duc d’Orléans, and I will speak to him 
about you. Sit down there.” 

He pointed to a desk. 

“Write a petition, and do it in your best handwriting.” 

I obeyed with a punctilious zeal which would have augured well to 
my future superior had he been there to see me. When I had finished, 
General Foy wrote some lines in the margin. His writing stood out 
against mine and humiliated me profoundly. He then folded the sheet 
of paper, put it in his pocket and, holding out his hand to me, he 
invited me to dine with him next day. 


He greeted me with a smiling expression which appeared to augur 
well. 

“Well,” he cried, “your affair is settled.” 

“How?” 

“You are to enter the secretariat of the Duke as a supernumerary, at 
a salary of twelve hundred francs. It is not a lot, I know, but it is a 
beginning. The rest is up to you. You will have to study hard.” 

“Yes, General, I will. Just now I am living by my handwriting; one 
day, I swear to you, I will live by my pen.” 

“In the meantime, let us eat. I have to go to the Chamber.” A servant 
brought in a little table all laid; we dined téte-d-téte. As soon as we 
had finished I left the General to go straight to the Palais-Royal. 
Decidedly, the balance had swung the other way! 

M. Oudard, my new chief, received me so cordially that even I per- 
ceived at once it was for no reason of personal merit. He installed me in 
an office where two or three young fellows were working. I bethought 
myself of my promise to the General to make good my ignorance by 
study. I knew enough Latin to pursue my studies of it unaided. With 
the remnant of my 53 francs I bought myself a Juvenal, a Tacitus and a 
Suetonius. Geography I had always had a partiality for, and I read 
such books for recreation. I got to know a young doctor, and persuaded 
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him to take me with him to the Charity Hospital for a course in physi- 
ology. He himself was a very able doctor and a good chemist, and from 
him I soon learned enough to give me a sound working knowledge of 
anatomy. My iron constitution enabled me to sit up night after night; 
and thus it was that in a very short space of time my outlook and 
character changed altogether, so much so that when my mother came 
two or three months later, she had difficulty in recognising me, so 
studious had I become. 

So began my upward struggle, a struggle all the more prolonged and 
strange in that it had no fixed purpose. Kept busy as I was eight hours 
a day at my office, and forced to go back for extra work from seven 
until ten o'clock, my nights alone were my own. From these all too 
brief hours of feverish study stems my habit, kept to this day, of work- 
ing at night, which baffles even my friends, who understand neither 
the long hours nor the speed that go to the creation of my work.' 

This internal life, which went on unbeknown to the world, lasted for 
three years without achieving any visible result, without my producing 
anything of my own, without even any urge on my part to produce 
anything at all. I attended the theater regularly, it is true, and followed 
the various plays of the day, their success and failure, with a certain 
curiosity, but without any deep interest or desire to emulate them, and 
remained quite unaware of any other kind of theater. 

Then, at about this time, the English actors came to Paris. I did not 
know a single play in another language. Hamlet was billed. I knew 
the play only through Ducis’s version, and had yet to see Shakespeare’s. 

Imagine a blind man being restored to sight and discovering a world 
of which he had hitherto been completely ignorant; that is how Shake- 
speare seemed to me. Immediately I knew that this was what I had 
been waiting for. I revelled in these actors, who appeared to forget 
they were acting on a stage in a theatrical life which, by sheer art, 
seemed more natural than real life, characters who lived more convinc- 
ingly than everyday people whom I knew. My very soul cried out in 
gratitude to Shakespeare, to Kemble and to Smithson. 

It was thus I saw Romeo & Juliet, A Merchant of Venice, William 
Tell, Othello; I saw Macready, Kean and Young. I read, I devoured, all 
the foreign plays I could lay hands on, and I came to the conclusion 

1. Those critics who refuse to credit Dumas with half the works he signed on the grounds 
that no man could achieve the physical feat of writing them in one lifetime, would do well to 
ponder over this passage. What is impossible to the average writer or composer is done by the 
supreme genius of energy and will. The average composer does not write an oratorio and opera 
in three weeks, or seven songs in one day, but Handel and Schubert did. Writing at incredible 
speed, Dumas ‘worked for years on end for anything from ten to sixteen hours a day, and we 
know that, entirely unaided, he wrote the 60,000 word novel Catherine Blum in six weeks, the 
Roun (ler 2 eg hg Op CL rd ph 
for him to have written every one of the volumes that bear his name. The fact that there happens 
to be a good many spurious works is more often than not to be laid at publishers’ doors, not 


Dumas’s. The reader who is interested enough to follow this up can find them listed in the 
Appendix of my Alexandre Dumas—A Biography and Study (Cassell). 
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that, in the world of the theater, everything emanates from Shakespeare 
just as in our universe all life emanates from the sun; that no other 
writer could be compared with him, combining in himself as he does 
the dramatic sense of Corneille, the comedy of Moliére, the invention of 
Calderon, the intellectuality of Goethe, the passion of Schiller. I per- 
ceived that in his plays alone were to be found more variety of charac- 
ter than in the plays of all other dramatists put together; thus, in a 
word, he was the man who has created most after God.? 

From that moment my destiny was decided; I felt that sense of inner 
compulsion which drives each man with a mission, and I launched 
myself along the road chosen for me with an ever-growing confidence. 

Nevertheless I was not blind to the difficulties of the career on which 
I had embarked. I knew that, more than any other, it demanded the 
hardest and most specialised study. I took, then, one after the other, 
those men of genius called Shakespeare, Corneille, Moliére, Calderon, 
Goethe and Schiller, analysed and studied and dissected their works as 
a doctor analyses and studies and dissects dead bodies on the operating 
table, and spent whole nights probing into the springs of life and the 
sources of the circulation of the blood. I tried to discover the means by 
which they put life into the nerves and muscles of their creations, and 
covered the identical bones with ever-differing flesh. 

For it is men, and not man, that invent. To each one comes his time 
and hour; each in his turn uses the means known to his predecessors, 
but inventing ever-new combinations, and then passes on after adding 
his own tally to the sum of human knowledge, a star in the vast arena 
of a Consiellation. As for complete and ready-made creation, I do not 
believe such a state possible. God himself, when he created man, 
either could not or dared not invent something completely new: he 
made him in his own image. 

Thus it was that Shakespeare, when a carping critic accused him of 
lifting a whole scene from some contemporary writer, retorted: 

“It is a child I have taken from bad company and put into good.” 

And Moliére, still more bluntly, replied to the same charge: 

“I take what I need wherever I find it.” 

And Shakespeare and Moliére were right, for genius does not 
plagiarize, it conquers. 

I am driven to speak strongly on this point because, the question of 
genius apart, the critics today accuse me of the same crimes as, in 
former times, they accused Shakespeare and Moliére; they even go to 
the lengths of reproaching me for my long and laborious studies and, 
when I imitated or transcribed certain plays and scenes partly for my 
own benefit and partly to make them better known, of shouting 


2. ... c’était Vhomme qui avait le plus créé aprés Dieu. The dictum is one of the most 
famous, and is quoted by James Joyce (to mention only one later writer) in Ulysses. 
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“Plagiarist”! There is perhaps some slight consolation for me, however, 
in the fact that I resemble Shakespeare and Moliére in that the critics 
who attacked them are so obscure that their very names are unknown 
to future generations. 

After which, let me return to my tale. All my thoughts, dreams, 
hopes, aims, ambitions now led me constantly to one end—the theater. 
My first effort was a tragedy, Les Gracques, to which I did justice by 
burning it. My second was an adaptation of Schiller’s Fiesque; but my 
ambition was to open my dramatic career with an original work. 

The time was propitious. The theater was in bad odour. The death 
of Talma had left a gap which was only partially filled by Mlle. Mars. 
A few plays and books gave a hint of a more natural, febrile and 
dramatic style of literature to come, but no more. The advent of the 
Exhibition of Painting revealed that art was ahead of literature. 
Delacroix with his Massacre of Scio, Boulanger with his Mazeppa, and 
Saint-Evre with his Job, began the break-away from David and his 
school. 

It was as I was passing from the Exhibition of Painting to that of 
Sculpture, that I joined a group of others who were standing round a 
small bas-relief representing the assassination of Monaldeschi before 
Christine of Sweden. 

Four months later I too had created my Christine. But on finishing 
the play I felt myself in the same state of embarrassment as a young 
girl who has just given birth to a bastard child. The question was: what 
was to be done with an infant born out of wedlock and of the marriage 
bed of the Institut and the Academy? Stifle it along with its elder? A 
somewhat desperate step! Besides, the child gave all the impression of 
being a sturdy infant. Make it public? All well and good; but the prob- 
lem was to find a theater that would take it, a cast that would feed it, 
and a public that would adopt it. 

The name of Charles Nodier* came to my mind. I had heard of his 
sympathy for and encouragement to young authors, and of his close 
association with Baron Taylor. Without having any letter of recom- 
mendation I wrote to him, asking him to give me a reading. 

It was Taylor who replied: he agreed to my request, and fixed an 
audition for seven or eight days ahead. He begged my indulgence for 
the time he had fixed, namely seven in the morning, but pleaded the 
numerous occupations to which he was committed, and which left him 
no alternative. 

Although I was, and am, the least matutinal man in all Paris, I was 
ready at the hour stated: I had not slept a wink all night. I knocked 





3. Charles Nodier (1780-1844), a minor French author, but of importance in the history of 
4 rok romanticism; Baron Taylor (1789-1879), Commissioner of the Comédie- Frangaise, 
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at Taylor’s door with my heart going like a hammer. I told myself that 
the whim of a man who had no reason for seeing any good in my work, 
was about to decide my future. If he did not like my play, he would 
probably refuse to consider any other I might write. I felt at the end 
of my courage and resource. 

No one answered my knock. Listening hard, I fancied I heard 
strange noises within, sounds of murmured, confused voices, now rising 
and falling, now going on in a monotone. With the courage of despair 
I knocked again. At last footsteps approached, and eventually an old 
maidservant opened the door. 

“Ah! monsieur,” she greeted me before I could open my mouth, 
“come in. You will be doing Monsieur Taylor a great service.” 

Somewhat bewildered I went in, to find Taylor imprisoned in his 
bath like a tiger in its lair by a gentleman who was reading aloud to 
him a tragedy called Hecuba. This gentleman, I gathered, had more or 
less forced his way in and insisted on making him hear his play. On 
seeing me arrive, this worthy sensed that his victim was about to be 
snatched from him; he therefore laid a defensive hand on the edge of 
the bath, crying: “There are only two more acts, monsieur; only two 
more acts.” 

“I would rather you cut my throat now!” Taylor shouted in despair. 

“Monsieur, the government has nominated you the king’s commis- 
sioner, and your duty is to listen to my play, and listen to my play you 
shall.” 

“That's just it! That’s just it!” Taylor roared. “There is no way out 
for me. But I have had as much as I can stand. After this I am going 
away, as far as I can go from plays . . . to Egypt, to the source of the 
Nile. .. .” 

“You can go to China, if you like, sir, but not until you have heard my 
play.” 

Taylor heaved a huge sigh, and relapsed defeated into a horizontal 
position after making a sign to me to go into his bedroom. In spite of 
the distance, I did not lose a word of the last two acts of Hecuba. May 
its author rest in peace! 

When the ordeal was over Taylor leapt out of the now cool water 
and came into the bedroom shivering. I would have given a month’s 
pay for him to have found a hot pan in his bed. For you must admit 
that, in face of a half frozen man in a murderous frame of mind after 
listening to a deadly dull five-act play, my prospects of reading five 
more acts with any success were not very bright. 

“I’m afraid I have come at a bad time,” I began. 

“Oh, one time is as good, or bad as another,” Taylor replied. “I do 
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not know yeur work. But you can understand my feelings at having to 
listen to stuff like that every day.” 

“Every day?” 

“Sometimes twice a day.” 

I sighed despondently. 

“Monsieur le baron,” I said, “if you would rather, I will come another 
time.” 

“No, no; since you are here, let us get on with it.” 

“Very well. But I will only read the first act, and if that tires or bores 
you I will stop.” 

“You have more thought for my feelings than your colleagues. Let 
us hope that it’s a good sign. Right. Fire away.” 

I drew my play from my pocket with a shaking hand. It was a bulky 
manuscript, and Taylor, eyeing it askance, could not altogether sup- 
press a look of despair. 

“Ah, monsieur,” I hastened to observe, “the pages are written only 
on one side.” 

He breathed again. 

I began my reading. My eyes were so dim that I had difficulty in 
seeing, and my voice shook so that I could scarcely pronounce the 
words. Taylor, observing my state, reassured me, and I proceeded. 
Somehow or other I got through the first act. 

“Shall I go on?” I asked in a shaking voice and without daring to 
raise my eyes. 

“Certainly, by all means,” he replied. “It’s not bad at all. Quite good, 
in fact.” 

I read the second act with somewhat more courage. When i had 
finished Taylor asked for the third, then the fourth, then the Jest. The 
reading over, he leapt out of bed. 

“You are coming to the Théatre-Francais with me,” he declared. 

“What for?” 

“To read to the Committee.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! How kind you are!” 

“No, I am only doing what is right and just.” He rang the bell. 

“Pierre, get me my clothes. I am going out at once.” Three days later 
I was seated at a large green table round which were grouped the 
powers that be of the Théatre-Frangais, with a glass of sugared water 
which (be it said in parenthesis and without any reproach) Grandville 
drank in my place; which struck me as being highly original. 

Few plays can have had such success at the reading stage as Chris- 
tine. Three times I had to read Sentinelli’s monologue and the arrest 
of Monaldeschi. I came out on wings and as proud as when my first 
sweetheart said “I love you.” I felt like crying out to all the passers-by: 
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“You haven't written Christine! You haven't been reading a play to the 
committee of the Théatre-Frangais! You haven’t received a unanimous 
ovation!” And in my elation I tripped and fell into the gutter and was 
nearly run over by passing horses and carriages. On arriving home I 
discovered I had lost my manuscript; that was a small matter: I knew it 
by heart. 

I rushed into our flat. 

“Accepted unanimously! Accepted with loud applause, mother!” 

My poor mother thought I had gone mad, for I had said nothing to 
her for fear of failure. 

“And what will your office chief have to say?” was her first question. 

“He can say what he likes. If he doesn’t like it, he can lump it.” 

“It is you who will have to lump it, my dear. Suppose he sends you 
packing?” 

“All the more free time for my rehearsals.” 

“And what if your play fails, and you lose your position? What will 
become of us?” 

“Diable! 1 hadn’t thought of that.” 

“My dear, take my advice, go back to the office and say nothing 
about your play.” 

“I think you are right, mother.” 

At the office that day everything went on oiled wheels. I found a 
pile of reports waiting to be copied; these I had ready by four o'clock. 
The evening and night I spent rewriting my play. 

The next day, on arriving at the office, I found Féresse, the office 
boy, waiting for me, all agog. 

“Ah, here you are!” he cried. “So you’ve been writing a tragedy.” 

“Who told you that?” I demanded suspiciously. 

“Why, everyone knows. It’s in the paper.” 

“In the paper?” 

“Look.” 

Sure enough the morning paper announced that, under the protec- 
tion and encouragement of the House of Orleans, a young employee, 
M. Alexandre Dumas, had written a five-act play, in verse, entitled 
Christine, which had been accepted by the Théatre-Frangais. 

It may be noted with what regard for truth the daily press reported 
my personal affairs; and I may add that since that time it has never 
deviated from its traditions regarding me. 

Nevertheless, false in detail though the report was, it was true in 
general. The news circulated like hot air, with all the speed as if the 
duchesse d’Orleans had given birth to an heir. My colleagues congratu- 
lated me, some sincerely, others ironically. Only my office chief 
remained invisible to me; but to make up for this he sent me four times 
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as much work as usual; it was evident, therefore, that he too had seen 
the paper. 

From that day open war was declared against me. Work was piled 
on to me. Petty annoyances became persecution, and ill-will, hate. Ten 
times a day the chief came into our room, and if by chance I were not 
in my place, my absence was noted and reported on. 

It was round about this time that our gratuities fell due—an occasion 
eagerly awaited by one and all. For our salaries were so small as 
hardly to amount to a living wage, with the result that almost every one 
of us had recourse to some means of augmenting his income: some 
married seamstresses who kept little shops; others speculated, others 
again ran or helped in cafés in the Latin quarter. Nothing was said to 
or held against these; they were not considered to have degraded His 
Royal Highness by their spare time vocations. On the contrary, they 
were lauded for their industry. But I, who asked only to add to my 
insufficient income by writing plays, I was persecuted, I was called 
pig-headed, I was imprisoned like a soldier in barracks. God alone 
knows how I suffered in secret. 

Thus it was that, while all the other employees were recommended 
as highly satisfactory, and partook of the administrative munificence, I 
was passed over. The duc d’Orléans himself, with his own hand, took 
the trouble to write: M. Alexandre Dumas will have his gratuity sup- 
pressed. 

Instead, I earned a little of a much needed extra for my mother and 
myself by copying out vaudeville manuscripts. So, I too, had my 
“industry.” 

The vaudeville itch infected me. I wrote two under a nom-de-plume.* 
For Christine was held up by backstairs intrigues. I decided, therefore, 
to write another play. Chance gave me the subject. I happened to 
come across a volume of Anquetil on a desk in my office. I opened it 
and read haphazardly the chapter recounting the murder of Saint- 
Mégrin. Three months later Henri III et sa Cour was accepted by the 
Théatre-Frangais. 

This time I gave the Committee’s enthusiasm no time to cool. I 
pressed for the immediate rehearsal of one or other of my two plays: 
Henri III was given preference. 

The former antagonism of the office over Christine was redoubled for 
Henri III. In fact, as I was so frequently absent from my office stool, I 
was presented with the ultimatum of a choice: office or literature. To 
the terror of my poor mother I chose the latter. Three days before the 
first performance, alarmed by our position and worried by the reports 
of various spiteful malcontents that the play was strange and new, and 


4. The vaudevilles in question were La Chasse et 1 Amour (1825) and La Noce et l’Enterre- 
ment (1826), written under the name of Davy, and in collaboration. 
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bound to fail, she had a stroke. It was not, thank God, a fatal one, but 
she lost the use of an arm and a leg. 

The desperation of my position may be judged: on the one hand my 
mother in agony, on the other my play on the point of being performed; 
here all my past, there all my hope for the future. 

On the day of the premiére I presented myself before the duc 
d’ Orléans with the object of requesting him to attend the performance 
which would decide my destiny, my to be, or not to be.® He replied 
that unfortunately it was impossible for him to grant my request as he 
was expecting heaven knows how raany crowned heads for dinner that 
evening. 

“Monseigneur,” I said, made desperate by my situation, “it is most 
unfortunate for me. For four years I have worked painfully and ardu- 
ously for this day, to prove that I am right and the rest of the world, 
including your Royal Highness, wrong in your judgment of me. Your 
presence would make all the difference to my success—or failure. 

“I ask no better than to help you. I will even confess that I am 
anxious to see your play. But in the circumstances, how can I?” 

“If you will put forward the time of your dinner, Monseigneur, I will 
put back the time of the play.” 

“Can you hold it back until eight o'clock?” 

“I will.” 

“In that case, book the whole of the front circle for me. In the 
meantime [ will warn my guests to come at five instead of six.” 

I passed the whole of the day at my mother’s bedside. At a quarter 
to eight I left her, and entered the theater just as the curtain was going 
up. 

The first act was quite well received, in spite of its lack of action. 
The curtain fell. I hurried back to my mother. On my return I cast an 
eye over the audience. Those who were present on that occasion will 
recall what a magnificent sight the scene presented. The front circle 
was filled with princes covered with the dazzling decorations of five or 
six different nations; the boxes were occupied by the nobility; the 
women glittered with jewels. 

The second act began. The scene of the Sarbacand, which I greatly 
feared for, went over without any opposition. The curtain fell to loud 
applause. 

After the third act it was not a success, it was a delirious triumph. 
The whole audience clapped and shouted; Madame Malibran,®* leaning 
half out of her box, had to place both her hands against a pillar to pre- 
vent herself from falling; Hugo, Vigny, Musset, Gautier and Nodier 
were yelling like madmen. 


5. Dumas gives the quotations in English. 
6. The celebrated operatic singer. 
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When Firmin reappeared to name the author, the furor was so great 
that the duc dOrléans stood up, and with bared head, heard 
announced the name of his former employee which, by virtue of that 
evening’s success, was to be accepted as one of the writers of that 
epoch. 

That same evening I received a congratulatory note from my one- 
time director-general. I reproduce it textually: 

I should not like to go to bed, my dear young friend, without 

sending my sincerest congratulations to you, and to your excellent 

mother, on the success of your play. Your fears for your mother’s 

health are shared by my colleagues and myself. We rejoice in a 

triumph so richly deserved, and I feel sure that your laurels and 

future glory will not let you forget that friendship I have always 
borne towards you.” 

11th February, 1829. 

Yet the same man had cheerfully demanded and accepted my resigna- 
tion! 
20th December, 1833. A.ex. Dumas 
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A LIVELY THEATER OF LIVES: 
PORTRAITURE VERSUS ART 


RecENTLY the American theater has been afflicted with earthbound 
dramas on the lives of contemporaries. Last season’s samplings range 
from an unsuccessful pair, Winkelberg and Winesburg, Ohio (the 
lives of Maxwell Bodenheim and Sherwood Anderson respectively ), 
the short-lived Compulsion (an account of the pathological lives of 
Loeb and Leopold), to the more interesting Sunrise at Campobello 
(F.D.R.’s life) and the acclaimed Look Homeward, Angel! (based on 
Thomas Wolfe’s autobiographical novel). 

This season brought to life The Disenchanted. Its authors claim 
that the hero is a composite of contemporary writers, but the trans- 
parent fact is that it is predominantly based on the tragic life of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. We were then presented with the short-lived drama, 
Edwin Booth. This play, written in the popular style of “This Is Your 
Life” biography, transforms a nineteenth-century figure into the mold 
of a contemporary. Edwin Booth’s life has been technically restored 
but not spiritually recreated. 

The Cold Wind and the Warm, an autobiographical play of S. N. 
Behrman, avoids the limitations which characterize the current dramas 
on the lives of contemporaries. Here the personal life of the author is 
subordinated to the creative theme. He explores the inner nature of 
his own adolescence and the people around him rather than exploiting 
the dramatic episodes of his life. 

Soon to appear is the play called Dear Liars, a dramatization of 
George Bernard Shaw’s relationship to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and 
we have heard the announcement of a possible new dramatization of 
the Shaw and Ellen Terry exchanges. 

These dramatizations on lives of our times are not automatically 
useless for the stage. The critical question is whether or not such 
plays add to the stature of the American theater. The answer is a 
definite “no.” The inferiority of biographical dramas, such as Sunrise 
at Campobello, Compulsion, Disenchanted, etc., is attributable to the 
limitation created by the very choice of such themes. The motivations 
of such themes are self-confining; the author has settled for artistic 
imitation. He has the misconception that creative drama can be 
served via an artistic representational portraiture of famous lives which 
have been filled with dramatic and tragic content. This makes for a 
colorful but a one-dimensional portrayal in contrast to a more dynamic 
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and aesthetic communication between the audience and author in 
which the latter has used his native tools of fantasy and reality. 

Sunrise at Campobello is a well-documented dramatization of a 
period in the life of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The play opens in 
midsummer of 1921, at the time he was struck with infantile paralysis, 
and ends in the early summer of 1924, when he had recovered 
sufficiently to stand on his feet barely long enough to deliver the 
nominating oration for Alfred E. Smith. 

Intended as a symbolic portrayal of an heroic figure, the play 
mainly tells a vivid medical and psychological tale of a healthy-minded 
man’s desperate struggle to recover his physical powers so that he 
might continue to live and work. Do not look here for an aesthetically 
recreated image of a great American who deserves the dramatic 
portrayal of a legendary hero. At best you will find a well-constructed, 
thoroughgoing facsimile of the living man to which you can easily 
bring your own stirring memories of his endearing personality and 
great achievements. It is then the audience and not the author who 
recreates the image of the four-time President who courageously led 
the American people through a devastating economic depression and 
a horrendous global war. 

Writing on the subject of characters on the stage in 1904, Sigmund 
Freud stated: 

All varieties of suffering are the theme of drama which promises 
to create out of them pleasure for the spectator. . . . When the 
spectator puts himself in the place of the sufferer from physical 
illness, he finds nothing within himself of enjoyment or a psycho- 
logical give and take. . . . He who is ill has but one desire; to get 


well, to get over his condition; the doctor must come with the 
medicine; . . . the play of fantasy must cease... . 


It might be argued that the Greek and Shakespearean classics were 
more often than not historical biographical dramas—dramas of lives. 
The heroes of these dramas, however, were written as legendary 
figures and thus the ingredient of fantasied creations was inherent. 

The dramatic adaptation of a work of art, such as Look Homeward, 
Angel! added no new dimension to the stature of the novel. At best, it 
was a task in which the original artistic achievement was maintained. 
Nevertheless, it restricted the multiple messages of a fine work of art 
to the single interpretation of its current arrangement. It is note- 
worthy that Diary of Anne Frank, Look Homeward, Angel!, and Long 
Day's Journey Into Night—three biographical dramas about contem- 
poraries— won the coveted Pulitzer Prize in consecutive years. 

I am aware that I differ with many drama critics when I contend 
that the success of O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey Into Night was 


1. Freud, Sigmund (1904): “Psychopathic Characters on Stage” in The Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, Vol. Il, No. 4, 1942, pp. 459-464. 
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insured by the sensational and confessional exposé of the author’s 
family. O’Neill’s personal tragedy of tuberculosis is overshadowed by 
the revelation of his mother’s narcotic addiction and his father’s and 
brother’s alcoholism. We might further raise the question: Had the 
fact of his mother’s addiction been widely known prior to the appear- 
ance of the play, would the play still have appeared to be as poignantly 
moving and meaningful as Desire Under the Elms, its unconscious 
counterpart?” 

O'Neill created his autobiographical play out of a unique set of 
circumstances. Aware of his literary limitations, but driven by personal 
emotional needs to write his life story, O’Neill was restricted to the use 
of the drama medium and was unable to utilize the more appropriate 
vehicle of prose biography. He was the master American playwright 
whose works readily influenced trends in our theater. It is regrettable 
that his request for a twenty-five-year posthumous interval before the 
appearance of his autobiographical play was not heeded. The current 
popularity of plays on contemporary lives might have been lessened. 

There is little doubt that the “This Is Your Life” infestation in the 
legitimate theater comes from the latter’s intimacies with television 
and movies. In its constant and daily needs for new material, the 
video drama has of necessity to tap all available resources. Long ago 
it hit upon the fruitful formula of the dramatization of lives. Such 
dramatizations often enhance the educational effectiveness of the 
presentation but do nothing to advance creative drama. Large sections 
of the American theater audience are willing to accept this brand of 
aesthetic ersatz. 

An indirect contribution to the American malady of a “Theater of 
Lives” stems from a misunderstanding and abuse of psychoanalytic 
and psychiatric knowledge on the part of writers. A year or so ago I 
mentioned? that our playwrights were writing psychiatric case histories 
in lieu of created characters in inner conflict. The current dramas on 
contemporary lives often partake of the case history type of orientation 
and rarely attain the stature of creative biographical drama. The 
Legend of Lizzie (the story of Lizzie Borden), which opened and 
immediately closed, is the most recent and perfect example of this 
continuing trend. As a play it is more documentary than dramatic, 
more factual than legendary, and finally more case history than his- 
torical. From an original television script, it was inflated to the 
physical dimensions of a full drama. 

It is a curious fact that America imports for its consumption 





2. Weissman, P. (1957): “Conscious and Unconscious | Antwtoenetc Deemes of Eugene 
yA se in Journal of the American Psy A . Vol. V, 3, July, 1957, pp. 
> . eo P.: “Author or Analyst,” New York Sunday Times Drama Section, Septem- 
er 1, ° 
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European plays of a strikingly different character. These plays present 
original themes and often original forms. They are adventurous in 
nature and spirit even when not altogether dramatically successful. 
Such plays as The Visit, Waiting for Godot, Deathwatch, The Chairs, 
Time Remembered, and Clérambard are experimental and provocative. 
They strive for new aesthetic forms and newer truths in their use of 
symbolism, fantasy, and reality despite their persistent and questionable 
nihilism. Europe is not producing plays based on the dramatic lives of 
contemporaries. For example, no plays are in the offing on the lives of 
Lloyd George, Hitler, Stalin, Schweitzer, or Proust. If they are to be 
written, they will be written by and for Americans. The plays, 
Anastasia and Diary of Anne Frank, both dealing with the lives of 
Europeans, were written by Americans. We are actually creating a 
repertoire of reportage. 

Is it then a moment of crisis in American culture in which psycho- 
logical curiosity about our own lives and our contemporaries has 
overshadowed the aesthetic search for the inner nature of contempo- 
rary man? Certainly, the science of psychology has no such rivalry 
with the arts. 

The works of Eugene O'Neill bear out this contention. O’Neill’s 
plays show his artistic embodiment of intricate psychoanalytic insights. 
This is not the mastered knowledge of the scientist; it is rather the 
inevitable accuracy of the gifted artist. For example, his portrayals of 
the members of the Mannon family in Mourning Becomes Electra find 
confirmation in the most recent psychoanalytic concepts of the mech- 
anisms of the mourning phenomenon. His artistic sensitivity is 
illuminatingly illustrated in his working notes on Mourning Becomes 
Electra: 


Title——Mourning becomes Electra—that is—in old sense—it be- 
fits—it becomes Electra to mourn—it is her fate—. Greek plot idea 
—give modern Electra figure (Lavinia Mannon) in play tragic 
ending worthy of character. In Greek story she peters out into 
undramatic married banality. Such a character contained too 
much tragic fate within her soul to permit this—why should 
Furies have let Electra escape unpunished? Why did the chain of 
fated crime and retribution ignore her mother’s murderess?—a 
weakness in what remains to us of Greek tragedy that there is no 
play about Electra’s life after the murder of Clytemnestra. Surely 
it possesses as imaginative tragic possibilities as any of their plots! 


O'Neill's premeditated idea that mourning was befitting to Electra 
elaborated itself into a creation in which Electra becomes an artistic 
and psychological symbol for the state of mourning. The play was 
written in 1931—antedating the latest psychoanalytic formulations on 
the nature of mourning by more than twenty years. That art will often 
herald a scientific finding is neither surprising or new. Freud, for 
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example, found that man’s universal and major unconscious conflict— 
the Oedipus complex—was thoroughly depicted in Greek legend and 
drama more than two thousand years ago. 

The scientist creates knowledge from objective truths; the psycho- 
analyst creates knowledge from inner truth; the artist creates aesthetic 
forms which express both objective and inner truths. Psychoanalysis, 
delving in the same unconscious areas as art, may have innocently and 
unintentionally lured the artist away from his own aesthetic language. 
The American dramatist should avoid writing his characters from 
unaltered, completely documented, and scientific sources. He must 
retain the conviction that his inherent talent to create and communicate 
will return him to his artistic abode. 

Pumipe WEISSMAN, M.D. 


Author's Postscript: Kenneth Tynan in his New Yorker review 
(October 31, 1959) wrote “Whether or not it denotes a waning of in- 
vention I am uncertain, but the American theatre seems to be expend- 
ing a large part of its energy on the life stories (or episodes therefrom ) 
of people still living or fairly recently dead. “The Diary of Anne 
Frank” and “Sunrise at Campobello” exemplify what I mean; so, 
among shows that are still running, do “Gypsy” and “The Gang’s All 
Here,” and we are promised, later in the season, entertainments based 
on the careers of Fiorello LaGuardia, Harry Golden, the singing 
Trapp Family, and Lauretta Taylor. To lean so heavily on latter-day 
biography is not, I submit, an activity that one immediately associates 
with a healthy creative theatre. This reflection is prompted by Wil- 
liam Gibson’s “The Miracle Worker,” at the Playhouse, which deals 
with the childhood of Helen Keller, and how she was saved from the 
lifelong solitary confinement that is the accustomed lot of those who 
are deaf, mute, and sightless.” 








POINT OF VIEW IN 
MODERN DRAMA 


1. THe TENDENCY Towarp SuBjECTIVE DRAMA 


Critics OF FICTION generally agree that the most significant develop. 
ment in the modern novel has been the move away from the com- 
fortable method of narrating a story whereby the author sees all, 
knows all, and tells all—frequently by nudging the reader with his el- 
bow or by leading him ceremoniously into a room full of strange people. 
Perhaps the needs for greater psychological authenticity and dramatic 
immediacy finally prompted the novelist to step out of the scene. The 
extremely varied narrative methods which have been developed to 
satisfy these needs include the simple dramatic narrator of, let us say, 
Huckleberry Finn, the central consciousness of Henry James’ later 
novels, the complex multiple narrators of Conrad, the stream of con- 
sciousness technique of James Joyce, and the poetic interior mono- 
logues of Virginia Woolf. All of these methods have at least one 
purpose in common: the desire to establish a point of view which is 
limited and, therefore, more dramatically convincing than that fur- 
nished by the omniscient author. But novelists since Henry James have 
certainly been aware that in achieving a measure of dramatic objec- 
tivity they often sacrifice some of their freedom to explore the psycho- 
logical subtleties of character or to develop the rich philosophical 
implications of human experience. To strike a balance, they have 
sought—in the words of Joseph Warren Beach—a “subjective drama” 
in which the point of view is restricted to the consciousness of a char- 
acter who is able to participate dramatically in the events of the story 
and at the same time reflect upon them, interpret them, within the 
boundaries of his own limited understanding and experience. This 
method has the advantage of expressing dramatic immediacy without 
depriving the form of its flexibility. 

The play form is much less flexible. Because it is by nature more or 
less objective, it has been committed to the “acting out” of a story, to 
narrating by means of speech, gestures ~ad pantomimic movements. 
The playwright cannot avail himself of tne novelist’s extended scenic 
descriptions in order to suggest an appropriate mood or atmosphere. 
He cannot permit himself to engage in long philosophical digressions 
to “universalize” the significance of a particular scene. Nor can he 
reveal as directly as the novelist the complex thought processes of his 
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characters. It is aesthetically ironic that this seemingly inherent 
objectivity which brings to the play form its cardinal virtue—the 
dramatic immediacy of the moment—should deprive it of the subtlety 
and richness of the novel. 

Must we conclude, then, that the playwright is irremediably shackled 
to the objectivity of his medium? Joseph Warren Beach believes 
emphatically that he is: 

There are, to be sure, distinct limits to what can be done through 

objective means, and that is what makes the play, generally 

speaking, so much thinner and cruder a medium for the thoughtful 
delineation of life. . . . After all has been said in favor of the 
drama, it remains true that it is a comparatively thin medium by 
the mere fact of its complete and inveterate objectivity.’ 
And Percy Lubbock in his excellent book, The Craft of Fiction, makes 
essentially the same judgment: 

From the point of view of the reader, the spectator of the show, 
the dramatic scene is vivid and compact; but it is narrow, it can 
have no great depth, and the color of the atmosphere can hardly 
tell within the space. . . . It amounts to this, that the play-form— 
and with it fiction that is ‘purely dramatic in method—is hampered 
in its power to express the outlying associations of its scene.* 


“Vivid and compact,” but “narrow” and without “great depth’—a 
harsh judgment for those who love the playform to accept. But, 
fortunately, not the last word, and perhaps it need not be accepted at 
all. For as the novelist has moved toward the dramatic form to achieve 
the vividness and compactness Mr. Lubbock admires, so the dramatist 
has sought methods which are not purely objective to approximate the 
scope and depth of the novel. Even such conventions as the Eliza- 
bethan soliloquy and the Greek chorus expand the scope of drama in 
ways which are not purely objective—the first by literally permitting a 
character to speak his mind; the second by enlarging upon the philo- 
sophical implications of particular actions in chanted commentary. 

Mr. Lubbock and Mr. Beach are further mistaken, I believe, in 
implying that dramatic action is necessarily external action in the play- 
form. May it not be “subjective”? May not the inner life be dramatized 
—the state of mind, fears, aspirations, and doubts of fictional charac- 
ters be represented on the stage in pantomimic action? And if this is 
done, is not a limited point of view, a frame of reference lending 
authority to the dramatic events, established? It would appear to be 
so, for when the scene is peopled not only by characters in action but 
also by the impressions existing in the mind of one of those who 
appear before us (the painful images which torment Willy Loman in 
Death of a Salesman, for example), some of the rich, subjective com- 


1. The Twentieth Century Novel (New York, igs). p. 182. 
2. The Craft of Fiction (New York, 1957), p. 201. 
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plexity of the novel is present in the theater. It is in this direction that 
much of the experimentation in modern drama has gone. Dramatists 
have avtempted to explore the minds of characters in theatrical terms, 
to establish a limited point of view within the consciousness of one or 
more characters, or to place a dramatic story in the mouth of a nar- 
rator who may or may not be engaged in the events of the play. 

Because we have taken for granted the “complete and inveterate 
objectivity” of the playform, we have not understood sufficiently that 
experimental point-of-view techniques can operate in the drama as 
well as in the novel. Like modern novelists, playwrights have become 
increasingly concerned with the inner life of man and with the loss of a 
clear “world picture” which would furnish a comforting certainty for 
human action. And, like their contemporaries who write narrative 
fiction, modern dramatists have found that certain human experiences 
can best be communicated by projecting the limited view of individual 
characters on the stage. Although most of the significant experiments 
in narrative point of view have their parallels in the modern theater, 
nothing like the variety we find in the novel exists there; for the stage 
can take only a certain amount of straining. Not all the shadowy 
impressions that appear before the mind of the reader can be made to 
materialize on the stage. But a careful survey of modern drama will 
reveal, I believe, that a larger number of plays than we have ever 
supposed attempt by means of narrators, dream sequences, and panto- 
mimic representations of states of mind to associate dramatic action 
with a responsible fictive consciousness and, thereby, release the play- 
wright from the limitations of a narrow objectivity. 

More “restrictive” than the supposed “inveterate” objectivity of the 
playform itself is the modern theater’s preoccupation with pictorial 
realism. Our stage is a room with one wall removed so that the audi- 
ence may look in upon any sort of action which might conceivably take 
place in any sort of room or enclosure. Extremely flexible? No. For it 
is still a room and cannot easily accommodate the subjective images of 
the Emperor Jones’ mind or one of Strindberg’s dreams. These plays 
are not really at home in the structure that has been provided for them. 
Therefore, the audience is made to feel that they are somehow 
“unreal”; for though, as spectators in the theater, they have been con- 
ditioned to believe that they have the superhuman sight to penetrate 
the wall of a room, they are now asked to observe an action which 
could not have taken place in any room they know anything about. It 
almost goes without saying, however, that a play like The Emperor 
Jones is not “unreal”—the terror of a hunted human being is certainly 
“real” enough in any age. If it seem “unreal,” it is only because the 
playform has been made subjective, whereas the stage on which it is 
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presented remains chiefly concerned with the representation of 
objective reality. As an “experiment,” it is not a willful fling at an 
expressionistic style for the purpose of distorting reality, but an 
attempt to tell a story from within a man’s mind rather than from the 
parlor where he takes off his shoes in the evening and reads a news- 
paper. It is an experiment in fixing a limited point of view and, as 
such, requires a new style of theatrical production. 

Experiments like The Emperor Jones, which flourished so vigorously 
about forty years ago and continue to exert considerable influence 
upon the theater, grew out of an attempt to find new ways of telling a 
story on the stage. These new methods of “story-telling” frequently 
explored the theatrical possibilities of a narrative technique we call 
“restricted point of view.” Thus, certain tendencies in modern drama 
parallel the most important developments in the twentieth-century 
novel. Naturally, not all, or even most, experimental plays have been 
experiments in point of view. In recent years there have been many 
symbolic and allegorical plays in which the dramatic action is not 
located in the consciousness of any character, nor the “story” put into 
the mouth of a narrator. But there are enough modern plays which do 
experiment in these ways to make this study worthwhile. In the 
following sections a variety of structural techniques that seem to 
illustrate the principle of restricted point of view will be discussed. 
These dramatic techniques or methods differ from each other consid- 
erably, but they have a common aim: to make the playform more 
subjective by associating the dramatic events with the consciousness 
of individual characters who may participate in the action or merely 
narrate the story presented on the stage. 


2. PIRANDELLO AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF 
DraMatTic Point oF View 


In Pirandello’s Each in His Own Way an actor who is intended to 
represent a friend of the playwright makes the following defense of 
Pirandello’s comedy in one of the lobby scenes framing the central 
action of the drama: 

You people get your reality from others—it’s a convention .. . a 

mere convention .. . an empty word... any word at all: moun- 

tain, tree, stream. You think that reality is something fixed, some- 
thing definite and you feel as though you were being cheated if 
someone comes along and shows you that it was all an illusion on 
your part. Idiots! This comedy tells you that everyone must build 

a foundation for himself under his own feet bit by bit, step by step, 

if he is to advance. You must kick aside the reality that does not 

belong to you, for the simple reason that you have not made it for 

yourself, but are using it as parasites. . . .* 


A Naked Masks, Five Plays by Luigi Pirandello, ed. by Eric Bentley (New York, 1958), 
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This defense may be taken as a succinct statement of the philosophical 
problem Pirandello dramatizes in all his great plays—in Right You 
Are, If You Think You Are, Henry IV, Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, and Each in His Own Way. The “friend” in the lobby, a 
spokesman for the playwright, launches into an ancient philosophical 
question which underlies all literary experiments in narrative point of 
view: What is the nature of reality? If it is “something fixed, some- 
thing definite,” it would be unnecessary to tell a story from a limited 
point of view since this absolute reality would permit only a single 
corresponding “view.” But if each “must build it for himself under his 
own feet bit by bit,” literature, a mirror of life, must evolve forms 
reflecting the illusory nature of reality. And limited point of view is 
one of the ways in which the literary artist may suggest the illusory 
nature of reality. Thus, Henry James believed that the technique of 
his later novels merely illustrated the relativistic philosophy of his 
brother. Similarly, the complex structure of Pirandello’s plays is itself 
the most striking expression of his complete relativism. 

Writing for a theater that knew well enough what constituted reality 
and was committed to the representation of it, Pirandello’s plays seem 
to challenge the very assumptions upon which the realistic theater is 
founded. Curiously enough, however, when we see or read a play by 
Pirandello, we do not feel that the forms he uses are in themselves 
experimental. We may come away somewhat bewildered, and even 
exasperated, by the subtle involutions of this thoroughgoing relativism, 
but we usually do not find that the scene itself is “unreal.” Although 
we see that each character’s view of what is occurring in the drama in 
which he participates is extremely limited by his own understanding, 
these views are not in themselves dramatized. They are discussed at 
length—Pirandello’s typical method—but they usually do not become 
the scene of the drama; the scene is the drawing room where the dis- 
cussion takes place. 

In two of his best plays, however, Pirandello employs complex 
framing techniques which dramatize in highly ingenious theatrical 
terms the philosophical concepts he wishes to project. In Six Char- 
acters, each “character” is conscious of his existence, feels within him- 
self a life that must be expressed. The Father and Step-Daughter are 
even aware of their existence as “characters” in an unwritten play, but 
what we have dramatized on the stage before us is the creative process 
of the playwright (Pirandello) who has rejected their play. What we 
see is not the tragedy of which the “characters” feel themselves a part, 
but the drama of their search for expression in art. Their “story”—the 
complex relationships that exist among them—is related in part but not 
dramatized, for the author has not chosen to make a play of that 
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“story.” The point of view he has adopted places them, struggling for 
existence, on the stage of his mind. Rather than make a play of their 
story, he has made one about their insistence that they have their story 
told. 

Pirandello calls his conception “infinitely complex.” It is—so much 
so that language to describe his method becomes badly snarled. To 
simplify drastically, what we have is an extremely subtle experiment in 
form consisting of various levels of reality, or more specifically, har- 
monizing and conflicting points of view. Each “character” expresses 
his own limited understanding of his function and purpose, but they 
are all seen within the larger framework of the author's mind. This 
broader view focuses upon their struggle to be heard rather than upon 
the roles in which they see themselves. Further complexity is created 
by the internal framing device Pirandello uses to contain the “charac- 
ters’” search for an author. They are made to present themselves 
before a theatrical manager and actors who are in the process of 
rehearsing another play by Pirandello. The presence of “real” people 
as opposed to “characters” establishes still another fixed point of view 
and achieves a tantalizing fusion of several levels of reality. 

Each in His Own Way is even more complex than Six Characters. 
Simply describing what “happens” in it is a very difficult task; analysis 
of its several parts and frames would require a lengthy essay. To call 
Each in His Own Way a play within a play would be misleading. Like 
Six Characters it involves “characters” and “real” people; the “charac- 
ters” act out a play which is never completed because one of the “real” 
people whose story is being performed upon the stage interrupts the 
performance and will not let it continue. Most dramatists would have 
been content to dramatize the alleged infidelity of a certain Signorina 
Morello on the night before her marriage, but Pirandello is only 
remotely concerned with this intrigue—it is simply narrated. He is 
more interested in the several reactions of those who hear the story 
and in the ways that those involved in it attempt to account for it. 
With the coolest irony and detachment, Pirandello watches the charac- 
ters reverse their positions and grope blindly to understand what 
happened. But between the scenes of the “comedy on stage” the “real” 
people congregate in the lobby, and here there is even greater disagree- 
ment. Pirandello is acclaimed by some and damned as a lunatic by 
others. Among the “real” people in the lobby are those whose story 
Pirandello supposedly took from a newspaper account. The “real” 
Signorina Morello in a fit of passion forces her way backstage, slaps 
the leading lady, and prevents the play from continuing. But Piran- 
dello’s play is strikingly concluded because he was not concerned with 
the affairs of Signorina Morello but with the comic spectacle of men 
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who can know only a little and who can never know or believe pre- 
cisely the same thing. Yet each one who knows so little is able to 
believe that he knows the truth. 

At first glance the structure of Each in His Own Way may seem 
chaotic. It certainly does place as much strain upon the playform as it 
is able to take without dissolving before our eyes into a novel or even 
a philosophical treatise. But here is a rare instance—almost alone in 
drama—of the form becoming the meaning of the work. Pirandello’s 
technique suggests the complex structure of Lord Jim in which form 
ultimately becomes meaning. As in Conrad’s novel, an event is nar- 
rated and discussed by several characters who are more or less 
involved in it; the whole story is then told to those who are outside of 
it, who hear it only as a story (the old sailors who listen to Marlowe in 
Lord Jim; most of the “real” people in the lobby in Pirandello’s play). 
But Pirandello goes even one step further; for while Jim is dead when 
his story is told and cannot speak for himself, Signorina Morello is very 
much alive and can demonstrate her fiery contempt for the story told 
about her. 

In Pirandello, we have the intriguing phenomenon of a dramatist 
who seems to reject a fundamental principle of dramatic form—that 
stories are to be acted out. His plays deal with those who hear stories 
or have them to tell, but never know quite what to make of them; and 
his exciting drama is fashioned from their confusion, their disagree- 
ment, their prideful insistence that they speak the truth. By turning 
the attention of the audience from the story itself, from the objective 
events of the plot—which in Pirandello is frequently a mere peg to 
hang the real drama upon—to the struggle of the characters to under- 
stand it, he has made his plays subjective and has added, thereby, 
another dimension to the limited concept of reality in the modern 
theater. 


3. Port oF VIEW IN THE DRAMA OF THE INNER LIFE 


Whereas Pirandello in his formal experiments constructs a group of 
overlapping frames to indicate the limited points of view within each, 
many modern dramatists take the more direct approach of simply 
dramatizing their characters’ state of mind. Usually such scenes of the 
mind’s drama are incorporated into plays which are otherwise set in 
more theatrically conventional places; and the shifting from the scene 
“without” to the scene “within” allows rich possibilities for dramatic 
irony. It provides, also, another dimension for characterization and 
permits the dramatist to explore certain areas of human experience 
generally thought to be more accessible to the novelist. Most modern 
novelists augment their purely dramatic scenes with some sort of 
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“depth” analysis by using techniques that range from a simple explana- 
tion of motives provided by the omniscient author to the actual 
recording of associative thought processes. Although the dramatist is 
more limited by his form, a wide variety of techniques to dramatize the 
inner life is still possible, and many which have been used are highly 
ingenious. 

One of the simplest and most effective is the dramatization of the 
mind’s activity in simple pantomimes and scenes. Such a method is 
executed with powerful effect in Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones 
and in Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman. Both of these plays 
achieve much of their emotional intensity by exploring the anguished 
thoughts and pitifully fragmented memories of their heroes in dramatic 
sequences of great beauty and depth. It would be a mistake to con- 
sider this technique merely a way of narrating by means of flashbacks; 
it has much greater psychological complexity, for what is revealed is 
not simply the memory of an earlier event but a new experience, a 
fusion of past and present. Arthur Miller's own observations upon his 
method and purpose in writing Death of a Salesman are extremely 
pertinent in this connection: 

There are no flashbacks in this play but only a mobile concurrency 

of past and present. . . . The play’s eye was to revolve from within 

Willy’s head sweeping endlessly in all directions like a light on 

the sea, and nothing that formed in the distant mist was to be left 

uninvestigated. It was thought of as having the density of the 
novel form in its interchange of viewpoints, so that while all roads 

led to Willy the other characters were to feel it was their play, a 

story about them and not him. . . . The first image that occurred to 

me which was to result in Death of a Salesman was of an enormous 
face the height of the proscenium arch which would appear and 
then open up, and we would see inside of a man’s head. In fact, 

The Inside of His Head was the first title. I wished to create a 

form which in itself as a form would literally be the process of 

Willy Loman’s way of thought.* 

It is especially important to notice that Miller is aware that the “den- 
sity” he sought might be found in a complex, “mind-centered” point of 
view which would result in a new form. 

There are a great many possible variations upon this basic technique 
for dramatizing the mind’s activity, and no modern dramatist has 
employed more of them more effectively than Eugene O'Neill. In 
addition to the striking tableaux representing the successive stages of 
the Emperor Jones’ agonizing fear, O'Neill frequently used a mono- 
dramatic technique, splitting character into simple theatrical substan- 
tives in order to represent the multiplicity of personality. The demands 
of the stage necessitate an oversimplification of the complex human 


4. Collected Plays of Arthur Miller (New York, 1957), pp. 26, 23-24. 
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personality we find treated with so much subtlety in the novel—in 
Virginia Woolf's Orlando, for example; but what the dramatic treat- 
ment of personality lacks in complexity it compensates for in simple 
allegorical clarity and symmetry. The several conflicting voices of the 
mind are given the stage in order to engage in a kind of dramatic 
debate which may have an early precedent in the morality plays or in 
the Soul and Body “debates” of the Middle Ages. The embryo of this 
technique may be found in O’Neill’s work as early as Beyond The 
Horizon, in which the brothers create a dualism of opposing attitudes 
—idealism and pragmatism. Separated, fragmented, as they are, 
neither can become whole. This dualism is more obviously allegorical 
in the unsuccessful Days Without End in which the destructive 
impulse of John Loving is represented as the sinister, masked “Loving” 
whose cynical harassment of the well-intentioned “John” provides the 
substance of the play’s tragedy. The Great God Brown richly compli- 
cates the allegory of the divided spirit by associating the two main 
fragments of the hero’s personality with larger mythical and societal 
patterns. Related to this splitting of personality is the elaborate 
inventions of Strange Interlude which permits O'Neill to treat the 
disparity between social roles and the personality that is kept hidden. 
Beneath the surface of human relationships, the drama of the inner 
life is simultaneously taking place. 

Many of O’Neill’s experiments are so striking that it is easy to be 
caught up by their theatrical novelty and overlook their: aesthetic 
purpose. It must be understood, however, that the techniques O’Neill 
used—the masks, the “split” characters, the inner monologues—aim at 
making the playform more subjective. Like Miller in Death of a Sales- 
man, he tried to create forms which would in themselves convey the 
thought processes of his characters. That is to say, he attempted to 
adjust the principle of restricted point of view to the modern theater. 

Both Arthur Miller and Eugene O'Neill accept the essential reality 
of the scene of the mind’s activity and, therefore, neither finds it 
necessary to surround it with a fantasy. However, the appeal of an 
enchanted garden is strong enough to lead some playwrights to drama- 
tize the thought processes of their characters only under supernatural 
conditions. Characters are made to step quite literally from their world 
of workaday reality into a cottage, a garden, a wood—usually held 
under the spell of some supernatural personage—where they may 
become their “true” selves or relive the painful moments they have 
really never understood. This method may be described as a kind of 
fairy-tale psychoanalysis. Two plays that are remarkably similar in 
following this three-parts Freud, two-parts Puck formula are James 
Barrie’s Dear Brutus and Philip Barry’s Hotel Universe. In both, house- 
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guests fall under the spell of a supernatural host who has the power to 
make them live for a time at a more significant level of reality. The 
technique smacks too much of mere novelty and quaintness, yet in 
Philip Barry’s Hotel Universe there is great ingenuity in the smooth 
transitions from the actual witty conversations on the garden terrace to 
the terrace of the mind where each character is permitted to act out 
his own traumas. 


4, Tue Dream As Point oF VIEW 


The dream sequence in drama represents a limited point of view, for 
what we see on the stage exists only in the consciousness of the 
dreamer. He bears the same relationship to the scenes that are enacted 
as do the agonized Emperor Jones and the painfully bewildered Willy 
Loman. But the playwright who adopts the dream form must use the 
curious associative logic and symbolism of dream life. Once again the 
dramatic action is located in a single consciousness, but it is a con- 
sciousness of a different order—-a kind of shorthand record of experi- 
ence kept by the dreamer. Because of the nature of dream life with its 
dislocations in time and space, its surrealistic contempt for what appear 
to be natural laws, the playwright who uses this form has a vehicle 
which challenges the realistic design of the modern theater and 
expands the conventional approach to the dramatization of human 
relationships. These relationships are, of course, the substance of 
dreams and dream-plays, but they are seen through the prism of a 
dream. Naturally, the production of such plays may become fantas- 
tically stylized; but the manner of presentation and—for that matter— 
the structure of the play itself emerge from a legitimate experiment in 
fixing a limited point of view, rather than from a willful insistence upon 
novelty for its own sake. 

Perhaps the purest translation of dream to drama is August Strind- 
berg’s A Dream Play. Rejecting several titles that gave no clue to the 
play’s dream structure, Strindberg probably decided upon the simple 
generic designation because no dreamer appears as a character in the 
play and his audience might, therefore, have misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the work as a whole. The dreamer is the author himself, who 
for some time had been obsessed with the belief that his whole life 
was a dream. In a short prefatory note he further clarifies his tech- 
nique by explaining that the seemingly disorganized sequence of scenes 
is unified by the consciousness of the dreamer: 

The characters are split, double and multiply; they evaporate, 

crystallize, scatter, converge. But a single consciousness holds sway 

over them all—that of the dreamer. For him there are no secrets, 


no incongruities, no scruples, and no law. He neither condemns 
nor acquits, but only relates, and since on the whole, there is more 
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pain than pleasure in the dream, a tone of melancholy and of 

compassion for all living things, runs through the swaying narra- 

tive. 

Point of view is further complicated by the violent clash between 
dream life and the waking world of everyday affairs in Paul Green’s 
Tread the Green Grass, a highly original piece which might be better 
known if it did not so sorely tax the limited resources of theatrical 
production. Green stands at a greater distance from his story than 
Strindberg, for in Tread the Green Grass the dreamer is not the author 
but the central character—a morbidly sensitive young girl whose 
dreams are seen against and draw their raw material from an isolated 
life in the narrowly religious community where she lives. The heroine's 
fears, her religious doubts, her imaginative thirsting after beauty give 
rise to fantastic dreams in which the drab, guilt-ridden life around her 
is transformed into dream sequences of wild pagan ecstasy and terrify- 
ing visions of sin and damnation. Structurally the play slips easily 
from the representation of objective reality to the heroine’s dreams 
where fantastic images of beauty and terror are revealed. Thus, the 
play’s structure parallels one of its themes—the disparity between two 
kinds of reality. Tread the Green Grass is not simply about the isola- 
tion of a lonely girl; it demonstrates dramatically both aspects of the 
heroine’s experience and approximates, thereby, the rich texture of 
human experience. 

Although the disparity between dream and waking reality is most 
frequently the cause of sober reflection, if not bitter tears, it is also 
sometimes the occasion for quiet amusement or even bursts of laughter. 
No one who has read James Thurber’s “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty” can doubt the comic possibilities of a technique which explores 
the strange relationship between the “world within” and the “world 
without.” Beggar on Horseback by Marc Connelly and George Kauf- 
man and Dream Girl by Elmer Rice are adequate examples of the 
Thurber technique in the theater. The former uses its artistic hero's 
dream as a vehicle for satirizing the commercialism of modern life; 
the latter achieves a certain amount of humor by investigating—some- 
what too timidly it must be added—the romantic fantasies of a young 
American bachelor. 

In discussing “dream” literature the question of Freudian influence 
inevitably arises. This influence has been direct and indirect, subtle 
and obvious, good and bad—and certainly not to be underestimated. 
All the dream plays mentioned here could be subjected to orthodox 
Freudian scrutiny—as much has been done for Green’s Tread the 
Green Grass. However, the purpose of this essay is not to psycho- 
analyze characters, much less playwrights, but to examine ways in 

5. Six Plays of Strindberg, trans. by Elizabeth Sprigge (Garden City, 1955), p. 193. 
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which modern dramatists attempted to expand their medium by experi- 
menting with various point-of-view techniques. 


5. Tue Narrator Point or VIEw 


The dramatic prologue is a familiar enough technique; it is as 
ancient as Greek tragedy and as recent as Bertolt Brecht’s The Good 
Woman of Setzuan. This brief introduction to a play may be com- 
pared to a preface of a book in which the author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to patrons and friends, attempts to explain his purpose, 
or begs the indulgence of his audience. As such, it is hardly an integral 
part of the work itself and certainly not a vehicle for directing the 
action of a play or establishing a limited point of view from which the 
drama is to proceed. But in drama, as in narrative fiction, we are 
frequently introduced to a narrator who is to relate the events as he 
has seen them or as he believes they have occurred. And, as in a work 
of narrative fiction, what we see on the stage is only what our narrator 
has seen or wishes to have us see. Thus, we have a frame of reference 
limited to the consciousness of a single character. The narrator may 
be intimately involved in the events of the drama, as in Tennessee 
Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, or he may only be a formalized story- 
teller, such as we find in Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk Circle. 

Occasionally the dramatic narrator serves only as a kind of prologue 
which provides a very loose frame for the dramatic action. The Negro 
deacon who gives his young Sunday school pupils fanciful Biblical 
instruction in Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures is such a narrator. The 
play opens in a Bible class and the scenes of the Heavenly Green 
Pastures which follow are ostensibly the dramatic representation of the 
Negro minister's folk interpretation of the Old Testament, but it is only 
in a strictly technical sense that he constitutes a limited point of view, 
for in telling his stories he does not so much project a personal view as 
transmit the mythology of his people. The audience sees represented 
on stage the deacon’s Bible stories, but any man who shares his cultural 
tradition might be expected to tell them in much the same way. The 
Sunday school scene, a narrative frame which Connelly adapts from 
his source, does, however, effectively unify the individual scenes of the 
play and places them in a social context. 

Bertolt Brecht’s dramatic commentators in The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle and The Good Woman of Setzuan are no less conventionalized, 
but Brecht has developed the narrative technique more purposefully 
as a vehicle for his belief in the doctrinal function of the theater. The 
Story Teller in The Caucasian Chalk Circle narrates his parable as an 
old tale should be told. “The manner of his recitation makes it clear 
that he has told this story over and over again. He mechanically 
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fingers the pages, seldom looking at them. With appropriate gestures, 
he gives the signal for each scene to begin.” He addresses “a small 
group of listeners—a chorus,” who may be expected to benefit from 
the moral lesson the parable teaches, and the theater audience is to be 
instructed as well as the “listeners” on the stage. Brecht’s narrative 
framework acts, therefore, to disengage the audience somewhat from a 
completely emotional identification with the characters in the play; for 
they are presented not as “real” but as “characters” in a story—a story 
which is clearly intended to teach a moral lesson. Wang's prologue in 
The Good Woman of Setzuan serves the same purpose. 

The Stage Manager in Thornton Wilder's Our Town is an undis- 
guised lecturer, but since he is more personally concerned with the 
subject matter of his narration than the Story Teller in The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, and since he is more fully individualized and offers 
evaluative commentary upon the scenes that “illustrate” his talk, he 
represents more completely a limited point of view through which the 
audience is asked to observe the action of the play. Thoroughly 
absorbed in his subject, he tells his story with the aid of a series of 
dramatic “slides” illustrating the values cherished by the residents of 
his small town. Since the scenes he calls for and interrupts as they fit 
into the organization of his lecture are illustrative, they are properly 
suggestive and typical rather than elaborately particularized. The 
Stage Manager nods ironically at the conventions of realistic stage 
production when he points to the few functional props: “There’s some 
scenery for those who think they have to have scenery.” Imagination 
has, of course, always gotten along without “scenery,” and in Wilder's 
play it would actually seem inappropriate since the whole is conceived 
as a lecture with illustrative scenes. 

The narrators that have been discussed thus far are more or less 
disengaged from the central action, for although the Stage Manager in 
Our Town fills in as Drug Store Proprietor and Minister, he is always 
an observer rather than a participant in the main events of the drama. 
The narrator engagé is, however, not entirely unknown to the modern 
theater. Perhaps the richest use of the technique is to be found in 
Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie. Here the method is not 
unlike the first person narration of a Hemingway novel. And, as in a 
novel by Hemingway, the narrator is able to establish a credible 
reference point for the nostalgic, poignant tone of the play. In this 
connection Williams’ stage directions are most illuminating: 

The scene is memory and is therefore nonrealistic. Memory takes 

a lot of poetic license. It omits some details; others are exagger- 


6. Parables for the Theatre, Two Plays by Bertolt Brecht, trans. by Eric Bentley and Maja 
Apelman (New York, 1948), p. 109. 
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ated, according to the emotional value of the article it touches, for 
memory is seated predominantly in the heart.? 


The memory shared by the narrator is of a life he lived with people he 
loved, but sufficient time has passed so that the painful events recalled 
assume a tender nostalgia. But the narrator serves not only to establish 
the tone of the play; his commentary also amplifies the central theme, 
which is the pathos of Laura’s isolation; for though he has wandered 
far and wide, he is nowhere at home, and he is always haunted by the 
memory of the sister whom he abandoned to loneliness. 


oO oO oO ° oO 


The conventional critical approach towards experiments in modern 
drama has been to classify them according to theatrical style: expres- 
sionism, symbolism, naturalism, formalism, constructivism, etc. Since 
understanding has its beginning in some sort of rudimentary classifica- 
tion, such labels serve a useful purpose. But we should not permit the 
labels to obscure the aesthetic purposes which led to the creation of 
experimental forms. The serious writer does not experiment for the 
sake of mere novelty but to realize the fullest potentialities of his craft. 
For the modern playwright the chief “craft” problem has been to avoid 
a too narrow objectivity; for the novelist it has been the need for 
greater dramatic immediacy. 

The twentieth-century novel has worked in a variety of ways to 
achieve some of the dramatic immediacy of the playform without 
sacrificing its larger intellectual and philosophical scope. It first sought 
to acquire this quality by eliminating the omniscient, and usually 
intrusive, author whose hovering presence often reduced the persons 
of the story to the status of well-behaved puppets. But if the author's 
departure from the scene had deprived us of his wisdom, his under- 
standing of characters which lies beneath the surface of personality, we 
should have lost more in intellectual penetration than could have been 
compensated for by dramatic immediacy. Henry James, more than any 
other modern novelist, showed us the way to have both by creating a 
subjective drama. His method had the effect of making the novel a 
highly dramatic form while at the same time keeping it free from the 
limitations of a narrow objectivity. By developing the concept of 
restricted point of view to its logical conclusion, he permitted his 
characters to act out their own destinies not simply by word and 
gesture but by bringing their own consciousness to bear upon the 
objective facts of the story. Thus, author comment and analysis were 
replaced by centers of consciousness within the minds of the charac- 
ters, and thus a consistently limited point of view was sustained which 


7. Six Modern American Plays, ed. by Allan G. Halline (New York, 1951), p. 276. 
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was at once dramatic and subjective enough to permit philosophical 
and psychological subtlety. 

The playform has by its very nature the dramatic immediacy long 
coveted by novelists. But the virtue comes as a direct result of what 
many critics consider an irremediable weakness of the medium—its 
“inveterate objectivity.” While the modern novelist has striven to 
make his form dramatic, the serious modern playwright has experi- 
mented with ways to make the playform less objective. He has 
attempted to enlarge the scope of his medium in order to treat 
artistically the underlayers of character which cannot be expressed in 
objective mimetic action, and to arrive at some sort of philosophical 
generalization from individual scenes. In the new dramatic forms 
which have evolved there are many parallels to the principle of 
restricted point of view in narrative fiction. The term “subjective 
drama,” which Joseph Warren Beach uses in discussing the novels of 
Henry James, might be as correctly applied to the plays of Pirandello. 
For just as the “drama” of The Ambassadors emerges from the activity 
of Lambert Strether’s mind—his confronting, absorbing, interpreting 
the “facts” of the story—so the center of dramatic interest in Piran- 
dello’s plays lies in the limited consciousness of individual characters 
who grope towards the “truth.” And isn’t subjective drama precisely 
what Arthur Miller was after when he first conceived of the action of 
Death of a Salesman as taking place within the “head” of Willy Loman? 
In the final version of the play Miller retained a restricted point of 
view in those sequences in which the action shifts from objective 
reality to the subjective reality of Willy’s mind. The same desire to go 
beyond objective reality led to the bold experiments of Eugene O’Neill, 
who attempted to dramatize the mind’s struggle with itself. And those 
dramatists who, like Tennessee Williams in The Glass Menagerie, 
deliberately restrict the point of view to the consciousness of an 
engaged narrator are also striving to create dramatic forms which will 
allow greater psychological subtlety and depth. 

If, as this essay has attempted to indicate, modern dramatists and 
novelists have experimented with their crafts to produce forms which 
express similar aesthetic values, we may expect to find that many of 
the most exciting dramatic experiments will result from the continued 
exploration of the theatrical possibilities of limited point of view. 


Epwarp GROFF 








MOSCOW THEATER SEASON 


THE THEATERS OF Moscow have presented sixty new productions this 
season; and it is hardly possible to do full justice in the space of a brief 
article to the 25 premieres of entirely new shows, each with its own 
destiny. It would be difficult to forecast the longevity of any one of 
them. The Moscow theaters which have always adhered to the 
repertoire system have been running some shows for 10 and 20 years, 
to say nothing of such exceptional plays as In the Lower Depths, a work 
running in its original interpretation at the Moscow Art Theatre for 
nearly sixty years, though its cast has, of course, been changed several 
times in that period. 

When I say, therefore, that Moscow has staged 60 premieres for the 
season, I do not mean to imply that this is the number of plays avail- 
able to the Moscow theatergoers, for the number on the repertoire of 
each theater varies from 8 to 25, and one may confidently say that as 
many as 300 works are run every season. 

The last season was both rich and varied for its genres. The 
theaters featured the shows of Soviet authors, dealing with the past 
and present, among them works of the most varied genres, from 
vaudeville to modern tragedy. Nor were the plays of the foreign 
authors forgotten, notably: Justina by Kh Vuoliioki (Finland), A 
View from the Bridge by Arthur Miller (USA), Jupiter Laughs by 
A. Kronin (England), The Fox and the Grapes by G. Figeiredo 
(Brasil), The Last Stop by E. Remarque (Germany), and Blind- 
folded by I. Feier (Hungary). The repertoires of the theaters also 
include the new works of Soviet authors: the stage adaptation of The 
Yershov Brothers by V. Kochetov at the Lenin Komsomol Theatre, All 
Remain Men by S. Aleshin at the Moscow Art Theatre, The Legacy by 
S. Yermolinsky at the Maly Theatre, House of Cards, the first play of 
O. Stukalov at the Maly Theatre, Flight from the Night by the Tur 
brothers at the Mayakovsky Theatre, Here I Come by G. Berezko at 
the Yermolova Theatre, and so on. These plays broach various ques- 
tions of Soviet life, including the moral questions, the rearing of the 
new Soviet generation, civic duty, etc. The theaters of Moscow, 
moreover, are once more showing H. Ibsen’s A Doll's House (at the 
Mossoviet Theatre), Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan and 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair (at the Maly Theatre). 

These plays were variously received, but the most controversial was 
When the Stars Are Smiling by the eminent Ukrainian playwright 
Alexander Korneichuk, a play staged at the Maly Theatre, one of the 
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oldest of the Russian show houses. This theater which adheres to the 
realistic school of acting has a company that is exceptionally strong, 
and is constantly in the throes of those processes attending the per- 
sistent search for the new forms with which to lend expression to its 
present traditions. Its recent production, The Power of Darkness by 
Leo Tolstoi came to be one of the most popular shows in Moscow 
thanks to the highly original treatment and interpretation it received 
from its director, B. Rovenskikh. The same bold ingenuity was dis- 
played by Rovenskikh in the staging of a new, contemporary play by 
Korneichuk, ridiculing prejudice, its action being laid in a small 
Ukrainian hamlet. Though the author carefully marked the place and 
time of action, Rovenskikh rid the stage of all that was superfluous. 
Using only the most elementary of properties, he threw the entire 
stress on the acting, and through consummate mise-en-scéne produced 
a light and engrossing show whose odd solution kindled considerable 
controversy both within the theater and without. Though basically 
not opposed to this method of production, its critics claimed that the 
style sharply contradicted the ideas of the author. Rovenskikh’s sup- 
porters, on the other hand, argued that it was the style precisely that 
drove the play home. 

As though to offset the handling of this play, Igor Ilinsky, one of the 
leading actors of the Maly, adapted W. M. Thackeray's Vanity Fair on 
the stage of his theater, keeping faithfully with the author, while 
building the entire action round Becky Sharp and her numerous 
adventures. Though faced with the great difficulties involved in the 
stage adaptation of the novel, Ilinsky proved able to convey the under- 
lying idea of this work, and particularly its style. This was accom- 
plished by splitting the play into many episodes, each act several years 
removed from the other. Using the principle of the merry-go-round, 
he kept the doll maker, for instance, as the link between the stage and 
the audience, accompanying the play with his ironic comments and 
remarks. The heroes and heroines of Vanity Fair appear against a 
colorful background at the beginning and end of the play, as though 
they had swung a cycle on the ever rotating merry-go-round of the 
fair. Each episode, nonetheless, is faithful to history and its epoch. 
The costumes were chosen with care and good taste. Ilinsky, more- 
over, drew upon the best forces of the Maly for the cast, engaging even 
the oldest Russian actress A. A. Yablochkina who played Miss Crawley 
with extraordinary brilliance and humour. These so different plays of 
which the second is something like a festival of the actor’s skill in its 
most radiant colors now form the core of the Maly’s activities, and 
delineate the trends and tendencies of this oldest theater of Moscow. 
Enjoying world-wide fame, the Moscow Art Theatre, after its triumph 








O. Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s Fan” at the Maly Theatre 
Lady Windermere—E. Bystritskaya 
Lord Darlington—Honoured Artist of the RSFSR V. Koningson 


A. Kronin’s play “Jupiter Laughs” at the Moscow Art Theatre 
Paul Venner—A. Verbitsky 

Edgar Brenner—People’s Artist of the RSFSR, N. Svobodin 
George Thoroughgood—the artist V. Belikov 





Scene from adaptation of W. Thackeray's “Vanity Fair” at the Maly Theatre 
General Tafto—L. Titov 

Rebecca Sharp—Honoured Artiste of the RSFSR T. Yeremeyeva 

Amelia Sadley—Honoured Artist of the RSFSR, O. Khorkova 


N. Pogodin’s play “The Little Student Girl” on the stage of the Mayakovsky 
Theatre 

Sonia Vetkina—G. Anisimova 

Zina Prashchina—Honoured Artist of the RSFSR Vera Orlova 












Honoured Artiste of the RSFSR Valvanta Garj’s play “Sonni and 


Julia Borisova in the role of Banat Makhival” as produced at the “Ro- 
in the play “The Unwritten Law” men” Gypsy Theatre. The fifth 
produced by the State Academic scene: the Indian dance “Bharab 
Yevgeni Vakhtangov Theatre latiam” performed by choreograph- 


er of the show, Vera Bocharova, 
Ballerina of the Bolshoi Theatre of 
the USSR 


S. Mikhalkov’s Play “A Monument to Himself” at the Satire Theatre 
The merchant—Honoured Artist of the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic, A. 
Denisov 


Pochesukhin—Honoured Artist of the RSFSR A. Papanov 





A. Speshnev’s play “The Day Cannot be Stopped” at the Mayakovsky Theatre. 
From the second scene. 

People’s Artist of the RSFSR Maxim Straukh in the role of Collins, and the 
actress Emma Sidorova in the role of Nikol 


N. Pogodin’s play “The Third Pathetique” at the Moscow Art Theatre 
V. I. Lenin—People’s Artist B. Smirnov 
Sestroretskaya—L. Pushkareva 
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in Britain and France this season, visited Japan with its Chekhov reper- 
toire and received a welcome no less warm. Nor could the absence of 
a considerable part of its company, away on an important foreign tour, 
bring the theater to a standstill at home, for those of its members who 
had stayed in Moscow continued to work over new productions, one of 
which, The Third Pathetique, scored a great success. This play has 
been awarded the Lenin Prize. 

The Third Pathetique deals with the last years of Lenin’s life. Its 
theme is the lofty humanism of Lenin. His figure arises against the 
vast background of Moscow in the period of the New Economic 
Policy. The Art Theatre, moreover, was able to portray the character- 
istic life of a large plant, and of the intellectuals, presenting a series of 
different, typical figures of those times. The play also touches upon 
problems that ring modern even today, especially questions of art and 
morals. 

General acclaim went to the performance of Boris Smirnov in the 
main role. Though this actor joined the company only recently, he 
quickly found his way to the depths, simplicity, and truth of the 
theater’s scenic expression. Lenin is shown among the workers at a 
plant. He is seen talking to members of the Party in Pogodin’s gifted 
garden scene which most fully unfolds the leader’s thoughts and feel- 
ings. Smirnov was able to convey Lenin’s fiery temperament, brilliant 
irony, adherence to his profound principles, and particularly his 
cordiality. 

The Moscow Art Theatre is now coming through a crucial period. 
The founders of the theater and its elder generation of actors, the 
artists who once astonished both Europe and America with their con- 
summate skill and psychological truthfulness, have passed away. Their 
places have been taken by the middle generation which came into its 
own in the 1920’s and was responsible for a series of brilliant inter- 
mediary productions. But it is the third generation that is taking over 
now. The theater has a special studio school that has been training 
actors in the creative spirit of its traditions, and it is from this school 
that it has been drawing its fresh forces. It is noteworthy that this 
young generation found its place in Chekhov's plays and was acclaimed 
together with the main and older actors during the theater’s recent 
foreign tour. They are equally well represented, moreover, in the 
present repertoire. The theater, however, is now not so much con- 
cerned with the special “young” shows that were once its chief interest, 
but in merging two generations of its company into a single whole. 

No show house is more concerned with the thorough understanding 
of art than the Moscow Art Theatre, which is particularly anxious to 
preserve the smooth cooperation of its ensemble, for without this its 
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productions would lose their vitality. Many young actors and actresses, 
therefore, take part in The Third Pathetique. They have been cast in 
important roles in such plays as Kronin’s Jupiter Laughs and Figeire- 
do’s The Fox and the Grapes. 

The Mayakovsky Theatre, too, has been continuing its searchings, 
led by its energetic and talented director Nikolai Okhlopkov who, one 
should add, has assumed a position opposite to that of the Moscow Art 
Theatre in theatrical forms. He is not satisfied with the usual scenic 
rectangle, and is constantly probing for new solutions. Sometimes, he 
transfers the action to the hall, amid the spectators. At others, he 
unfolds the play on a platform surrounding the audience, or links the 
hall with the stage by special stairs. Constantly stressing the arbitrary 
nature of stagecraft, he has been striving for those pictorial solutions 
that could prove most convincing to the onlookers. This time, he has 
presented Nikolai Pogodin’s The Little Student Girl in the nature of 
a student carnival. This play, devoted to youth, and its searchings for 
the meaning of life, was written in a light, comical-lyrical vein, and the 
carnival version, therefore, proved to be the right key. 

Far more controversy was evoked by his production of Speshnev’s 
play The Day Cannot Be Stopped devoted to the international solidar- 
ity of the working people. Its action is carried lightly and swiftly from 
the USSR to France, and from France to Asia. The play is performed 
wholly on the proscenium, the director sacrificing the depths of the 
stage this time to sharpen the review effect. The vivid modernity of 
the whole is heightened by the setting abounding in such symbols as 
sputniks, antennae, and so on. But the literary texture, unfortunately, 
is inferior to the theme sounded by the theater; the ingenuity of the 
director and skill of the actors are superior to the play. 

The theater named after Vakhtangov, Stanislavsky’s renowned pupil 
who died all too early, has always held a special place in the hearts of 
the Muscovites. Always striving to develop the principles of its 
founder, this theater is distinguished for the perfection of its forms 
and precision of its scenic expression. This season, the theater limited 
itself to the production of a number of plays of an intimate nature 
(Angela, and The Unwritten Law, for instance), and these were com- 
posed and performed with the grace and superb taste characteristic of 
its company. It was only at the end of the season that it offered 
Pushkin’s Little Tragedies (Mozart and Salieri, The Stone Guest, and 
The Avaricious Knight) austerely and demandingly produced by the 
young, but already distinguished director Yevgeni Simonov. 

Noteworthy, too, is the appearance of the young and gifted directors 
A. Shatrin and B. Lvov at the Theatre of the Soviet Army. Both have 
displayed great ingenuity in devising new forms for their productions. 
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Lvov directed the satires The Good Fellows by L. Zorin and Forgotten 
by All by Nazym Khikmet. The engaging and varied repertoire of the 
Theatre of the Soviet Army gave precedence to the play The Drum- 
merette with the lovely young star L. Fetisova in the main role. 

The Mossoviet Theatre led by Yuri Zavadsky this year presented its 
adaptation of Galina Nikolayeva’s famous novel The Battle of the Way. 
The theater was here confronted with the complex task not only of 
conveying the clash between the two main figures of the novel— 
Valgan and Bakhirev—but also the atmosphere of a great throbbing 
plant steeped in its day-to-day production. And there can be no doubt 
that this has been achieved with superb force. Zvadsky is distinguished 
for the grace of his interpretation. Opposed to naturalism, he refrained 
from a naturalistic exposition, but resorted to a complex system of 
curtain drops, and a few realistic details set off in certain angles. Such 
designs very well served to convey the necessary impressions for the 
scenes of the general workers’ meeting, the park in the twilight of 
early evening, and the tastefully conceived interiors. 

It is impossible to dwell on all the theaters of Moscow in this article, 
but I should like to draw attention, nonetheless, to a most remarkable 
phenomenon especially evident this season. The youth have always 
found the way open to the stages of Moscow’s theaters, and this path 
now has been made even easier by the newly founded students’ 
theater. Moscow has four higher theatrical schools, which could 
formerly stage their productions only on the smallest stages, giving 
two or at the utmost three performances. But now, these higher 
schools have been given a small theater in which their students may 
perform during their training courses, presenting various plays and 
illustrating the methods of teaching. The actors on this stage, too, are 
the graduates of the State Institute of Theatre Arts, as well as of the 
schools of the Moscow Art, Maly, and Vakhtangov Theatres. It is 
here, too, that the theaters acquaint themselves with the students; and 
the end of the season usually brings great discussions and even argu- 
ments over the distribution of the actors in the theaters of the Soviet 
Union, since every graduate is sure to be invited to join the one or 
other theater in almost any part of the Soviet land, a custom that is 
actually a law. 

A new youth theater founded in Moscow is the “Sovremennik” (“The 
Contemporary”). Guided by the methods of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
this company is intent on the further development of these methods, 
while drawing mainly on new forces of actors, directors, and artists. 
Most of the graduates of the studio school of the Moscow Art Theatre 
have gone to join the company of the “Sovremennik.” Their director is 
Oleg Yefremov, a gifted alumnus of the school; and their repertoire 
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embraces mostly the works of the younger playwrights, for the theater 
is determined to be modern not only for its company, but also for its 
young playwrights and their themes. Even now the “Sovremennik” is 
distinguished for its freshness, perspicacity, and attention to details. It 
is constantly combatting the flamboyant theatrical effects and striving 
to keep in step with life. Its most outstanding work is its adaptation of 
A. Kuznetsov’s novel The Continuation of a Legend whose action is 
laid on a construction site and poses important questions of the modern 
moral outlook and attitude toward labor. 

No less energetic has been the work of Moscow's two juvenile 
theaters: the “Central Children’s Theatre” and the “Theatre of the 
Young Spectator” whose repertoires include plays about Soviet youth, 
adaptations of the classics (Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain, The Three 
Musketeers by Alexander Dumas) and the works of modern western 
playwrights (Whitman Street by M. Wood). 

The Gypsy Theatre, “Romen,” known far beyond the confines of the 
USSR has also been extending its repertoire, this year including the 
play “Sonni and Mikhival” by the Indian author Bahvandi Garj, with 
the aid of a number of representatives of Indian theatrical art. 

As the season draws to a close, the Moscow theaters have been 
staging their final premieres while beginning preparations for the next 
season. Though each continues to work in the theatrical forms it has 
chosen, all are united by the trend of Socialist realism. 


PaveL A. Markov 
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THE THEATER IN DUBLIN 


DvuBLIN is, very properly, the capital of Ireland; for, though the island 
is still divided (the northeastern section remaining as part of the 
United Kingdom) the British city of Belfast cannot, for all its pro- 
gressive material development, produce the kind of cultural climate in 
which a university stops being called “red brick” and an art collection 
ceases to be “municipal.” Since this is to be an article on the Dublin 
rather than the Irish theater I can only mention the Belfast companies 
in passing; but as these are but two in number against Dublin’s half- 
dozen (and the two cities are of roughly the same size with just over 
half-a-million inhabitants in each) it will be enough to say that while 
the Belfast Arts and the Ulster Group theaters have a vigorous outlook 
and more than competent styles of production they have rarely come 
forward with a resounding succés d estime, nor, on the commercial side, 
do they in any measure constitute a tourist attraction. 

Productions of artistic importance are, I feel, no rare occurrence in 
Dublin—one may reasonably predict that the revival of the 1954 St. 
Joan with Siobhan McKenna and Micheal MacLiammédir, and directed 
by Hilton Edwards, which will be given in Dublin and later at the Paris 
Festival, will again prove to be such. Tourist-wise, the International 
Theatre Festival which will take place from August 14th through the 
27th will be a success commercially; some of the world’s finest com- 
panies will take part in it, and the Irish Tourist Board has already noted 
the interest this has aroused abroad. Some speculators fancy that 
Dublin is on the verge of another renascence of the drama; others, 
quite simply, believe the reverse; but ask anyone in any country to give 
an opinion on any aspect of the theater: contradict him with an oppos- 
ing judgment—both sides of the question will probably be true and 
valid, for the theater can not be tied by any set rules. No one can ever 
tell for certain why this play was a flop and that one a sell-out; what is 
funny in London and Leningrad may not be funny in Madrid and 
Vancouver; Shakespeare, according to one critic, is dead and buried as 
far as the United States is concerned, and according to another he has 
never received so much enlightened attention here. These are random 
examples; the favourite cry of one section of the theater-conscious class 
in Dublin is that the art expired in Ireland at the close of the ‘thirties 
when O’Casey exiled himself in England and Yeats died in Italy. The 
opposing battle-cry is, of course, that the Dublin theater has never 
been so alive as it is now. Which to believe? It is true that plays of the 
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calibre of the Synge and O’Casey masterpieces, which had so profound 
an influence on dramatic writing throughout the English-speaking 
world, and which contributed so magnificently to the fame of the 
Abbey Theatre in its pioneering days, have clearly not been written 
during the last two decades; but surely one can not expect an Alexander 
in every army, nor a Socrates in every wine-cask? It is a common error, 
especially in America, to believe that O’Casey was the mainstay of the 
Abbey about twenty years ago and that his works are still the most 
important part of the national repertoire; one must remember that in 
the old days the Abbey gave a different play every week and that in a 
year thirty different writers might be represented. Furthermore, for 
reasons best known to himseli, Mr. O’Casey will not allow any of his 
works to be presented by the Abbey Players any more. It was Ruther- 
ford Mayne, Lennox Robinson, George Shiels, George Fitzmaurice, 
Brinsley MacNamara and numerous other fine dramatists who were the 
real backbone of the movement during what is now somewhat altru- 
istically known as its “heyday”; the current crop of Abbey writers is 
now just as extensive and, I am told, the directors of the theater receive 
upwards of two hundred new plays each year. It seems a pity, and also 
reflects badly on the Abbey script-readers, that many rejected plays 
have, when produced by other managements, turned out to be the most 
significant Irish works of the present time. 

As the National Theatre, the Abbey receives about $25,000 from the 
government each year, but this is not enough to keep the wolf from the 
door, and so the directors feel they have a right to condone the series 
of potboilers (some of them admittedly excellent as potboilers, and fit 
to raise a hearty good laugh) which they feed to the hungry callers. 
Every now and then the culture-vultures are appeased as is their due, 
and I think all sections of the public were excited by recent productions 
of The Quare Fella by Brendan Behan, The Scythe and the Sunset by 
Denis Johnston, and Long Day’s Journey into Night by Eugene O'Neill 
—this latter demonstrating how well the Abbey Theatre recognises its 
own progeny. 

Judged from the viewpoint of the increased number of theater seats 
available and the rising percentage of patrons to fill them, the Dublin 
theatrical scene is a bright one, in spite of the complaints of most of its 
mentors. The visitor can at any time of the year choose from six pro- 
fessional productions for which he will never have to pay more than 
two dollars—indeed, he may gain admission to the Abbey or the Gate 
for as little as a quarter! Three years ago a scare, perpetrated by the 
Fire Department to the effect that most of the playhouses were 
unsafe, circulated among actors and public alike. But it only went to 
show the extent in which three important unsubsidized managements 
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believed in the future of live theater in Dublin, for contrary to general 
expectation, and to the tune of more thousands of pounds than it would 
take to build as many luxury movie-houses, three venerable theaters 
emerged from their temporary garb of scaffolding, their foundations 
strengthened and their stairways supplemented, but, more pleasing to 
the sentimental playgoer, their original architectural features pre- 
served, The first of the phoenixes to arise from the ashes of civic 
disapprobation was the Gaiety, minus its fourth tier it is true, but with 
its nineteenth-century cupids and gryphons regilded, its walls 
repapered in rich red and gold, its boxes, stalls, bars and foyers 
refurbished, and its backstage precincts made more comfortable for 
the actors. The other large commercial theater, the Olympia, escaped 
with less structural replanning but again retained its rococco and plush 
embellishments; and then the Gate, thanks to the efforts of the Earl of 
Longford, reopened its doors to reveal its Georgian splendours intact, 
and indeed made to appear all the more handsome with special lighting 
effects. 

The Gaiety is a “general run” theater, but its presentations are 
mainly concerned with music, ranging from two annual seasons of 
grand opera to Christmas pantomime. This is pantomime in the 
English rather than the American usage of the term: it owes more to 
the Victorian music-hall than to the commedia del’ arte, but so many 
genres are to be found in its composition that it is prudent to refrain 
from analysing them too academically. To most Dubliners the name of 
the Gaiety is synonymous with that of Mr. Jimmy O’Dea, a comic actor 
of immense perception, whose character creations can best be 
described as Moliéresque—racy, robust, vulgar, and beautifully human. 
Mr. O’Dea is currently performing in a revue which celebrates his 
twenty-fifth appearance on the Gaiety stage, and in it he is assisted by 
Miss Maureen Potter, a young comedienne whose versatility is better 
illustrated in a show of this kind than in a musical like Finian’s Rain- 
bow in which she made a hit two summers ago. 

The present season also saw the production (at the Gaiety) of The 
Heart's a Wonder, a musical version of The Playboy of the Western 
World. The adaptation was by Nuala and Mairin O'Farrell who 
arranged traditional Irish airs to words which were in the main taken 
from Synge’s text. It can be more readily described as a ballad-opera, 
and bears some formal resemblance to The Beggar's Opera; as directed 
by Mr. Denis Carey, a Dubliner of Old Vic and Stratford, Connecticut, 
fame, The Heart's a Wonder drew capacity houses in Dublin but was 
less successful on transferring to the Westminster Theatre in London’s 
West End. The English critics felt that the public would have pre- 
ferred to see The Playboy in the original, but admired the presentation 
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as a whole. There is sti!l a possibility of a Broadway opening with Miss 
Una Collins (one of the three great Irish actresses of our time) as the 
tempestuous and tender Pegeen Mike. 

Other Dublin offerings which may find their way across the Atlantic 
are Goodwill Ambassador with Cyril Cusack and Martin Green, and 
The Informer which Mr. Miche4l MacLiamméir has adapted from 
Liam O’Flaherty’s novel of that name, and in which he himself plays 
the role of Gypo Nolan. The superb direction of Mr. Hilton Edwards 
has gained added praise for The Informer, and is a fitting twenty-fifth 
anniversary for the theatrical partnership which has given Dublin (as 
well as London, New York, Athens, Bucharest, Cairo and other capital 
cities) productions of great beauty and imagination. 

Mr. Edwards and Mr. MacLiammdir founded Dublin Gate Theatre 
Productions in order to give audiences the opportunity of seeing plays 
by European and American dramatists, as well as new Irish plays of a 
kind which might not be readily acceptable at the Abbey—plays, in 
other words, which might not be commercially presented at the Gaiety 
or the Olympia except by foreign companies. Their measure of 
achievement has been enormous, and as well as infusing a rich and 
wonderful magic into their work they have encouraged many a new 
and now-famous dramatist, and engaged young players whose names 
today read like a Who’s Who of the world’s theater—James Mason, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, Orson Welles, Peggy Cummins, Dennis O’Dea— 
the names pour forth. The managing director of the Gate is the Earl of 
Longford who presents his own repertory company (mainly in revivals 
of the classics) at this theater for half the year. 

The Olympia’s slogan is “World theatre at your doorstep,” and the 
enterprising management brings to the Dublin public anything of 
value in imported productions from the Kabuki Theatre of Japan to 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in The Visit. Mr. Coward’s Nude with 
Violin had its world premiere here with Sir John Gielgud, and the 
Olympia has also been the venue for the great American musicals such 
as Guys and Dolls and Oklahoma! Between such favoured highlights 
the bill of fare consists usually of pre-West End tours from England. 

Of the younger Dublin companies, the Globe is surely the most 
vigorous. Taking its opening bow in 1954 with a new verse play by 
Padraic Fallon called The Seventh Step (set in revolutionary Ireland 
and based, ostensibly, on the Agamemnon of Aeschylus), the Globe 
has built a reputation which has veered from the esoteric to the col- 
loquial and, under the direction of Mr. Jim Fitzgerald, has gained 
laurels for many fine and on occasions brilliant interpretations of con- 
temporary American dramatists. Were it not for the Globe, plays by 
Maxwell Anderson, William Inge, Thornton Wilder, and Arthur Miller 
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would be seen rarely if at all—but this is not to say that the Globe 
relies entirely on the United States: their repertoire has included 
Anouilh, Ustinov, Isherwood and other lesser if supposedly more 
“popular” writers of the Summer Stock variety. Believing, presumably, 
that if in Ireland Mr. O’Casey is anathema in the apse he need not 
necessarily be so in England, the Globe Theatre has given an authori- 
tative production of Juno and the Paycock in Liverpool, with Miss 
Pauline Delaney and Mr. Godfrey Quigley in the name parts. 

American plays have also been soundly handled at the Pike Theatre, 
a diminutive playhouse owned and directed by Mr. Alan Simpson who 
has also given Dublin a much-wanted taste of Sartre, Beckett (a Dub- 
liner himself) and Ionesco. Mr. Simpson produced Summer and Smoke 
with impunity, but his next connection with the work of Mr. Tennessee 
Williams proved too much for certain queasy detectives who ordered 
the run of The Rose Tattoo to be discontinued, and promptly immured 
Mr. Simpson in the Bridewell. The court proceedings continued for 
almost a year with little result beyond much face-losing on the part of 
the police and some backroom religious societies, and a great deal of 
publicity for the Pike. Revues have been delightfully presented at the 
Pike; they reflect the ability of the better-informed section of Dubliners 
to laugh not only at all forms of “gombeenery” and provincialism (for 
which they are often to blame), but at themselves and their special 
lares and penates. The intimate revues of Mr. John Molloy are equally 
mordant and witty; it seems unfortunate that Mr. Molloy has no 
theater of his own. Certainly his comic mime should make him a 
fortune in the United States. 

There are two capable university theaters (though “Theater” is not 
taught in Ireland except in private academies), which give public 
performances at irregular intervals; and so many amateur dramatic, 
operatic, light-operatic, and soap-operatic groups operating in sub- 
urban auditoria that it would take a year to visit each one in turn. Such 
an undertaking would, however, be ill advised. 

It would be a mistake not to mention the Radio Eirean Players, a 
broadcasting repertory company which nevertheless numbers among 
its membership some of the finest stage actors and actresses in the 
British Isles. Miss Eithne Dunne’s recent appearances alone—as Can- 
dida, as Joan in The Lark, and as the Madwoman in Giraudoux’ play— 
are some of the most memorable ornaments to be added to the crown 
of the Dublin theater, and her performance in Mother Courage, at the 
Gaiety, is eagerly awaited. While it is obvious that the most exciting 
events of the past few years have been productions (albeit by Dublin 
companies) of foreign plays, one remembers Maura Laverty’s Liffey 
Lane, Seamus Byrne’s Design for a Headstone, Brendan Behan’s The 
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Quare Fella, Denis Johnston’s The Scythe and the Sunset and Donagh 
MacDonagh’s God's Gentry, with all the more gratitude. A list of some 
two dozen or so further titles could be given, if only to show that 
contrary to a popular misconception good plays are still being written 
in the city of Congreve, Farquhar, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, 
Synge, and O’Casey; and this leads to the correct assumption that 
where there are playwrights there must be producers and designers and 
players of quality, to present their works to the public. 


CHRISTOPHER Firz-SIMON 
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N News 
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Atl Mon Atlantic Monthly 
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Contemp R Contemporary Review 
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Ed Theatre J Educational Theatre Journal 

Educ Education 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, by Alice Lewisohn Crowley, Theatre 
Arts Books, New York. 1959, 266 pp. Price $5.00. 


To anyone associated with the Little Theatre Movement during 1915—16. the 
Neighborhood Playhouse was a stimulus and a challenge; any student of the 
theater, from California to Florida, going to New York in the ’20’s, was sure to 
include a visit to this Grand Street theater (which was about as far off Broadway 
as it was possible to get in Manhattan). Three insurgent theaters of these years 
are associated with New York: The Provincetown Playhouse, the Washington 
Square Players and the Neighborhood Playhouse. A book about this third theater, 
long overdue, has just appeared: “The Neighborhood Playhouse” by Alice Lewis- 
ohn (Mrs. Crowley) who, with her sister Irene, was one of the directors, actors, 
founders and managers of this unique theater venture. 

The book was picked up by the present reviewer with warm anticipation. 
When more than half way through the reading he remarked to himself, “We are 
spending pleasant hours with Mrs. Crowley’s reminiscences, but why didn’t she 
edit and distill from all this a clear, succinct story of the Playhouse?” For many 
people are brought into the story but (with one or two exceptions) never come to 
life. At times (chapters 20 through 24 as an example) the theater narration is 
abandoned for extraneous matter. We journey into the bypaths of Hindu cul- 
ture and no connection is made between it and the playhouse on Grand Street. 
And we are left in the dark concerning many things: financial policy, expenses, 
organization, what eventually became of the physical theater. 

Despite omissions and digressions, significant information about the playhouse 
comes to light. One circumstance, not shared by many of the insurgent theaters, 
was, in Joseph Wood Krutch’s words: “They (the Lewisohn sisters) inherited 
from their fathers both wealth and a philanthropic impulse”; which reveals that 
this theater did not have the customary financial worries. Again, as Mrs. Crowley 
states, “From the first we had the collaboration of rare creative personalities.” 
Also, Irene and Alice Lewisohn and their collaborators possessed the souls and 
capacities of theater artists who could keep in touch with the will and temper of 
their audiences. These factors made it possible for this theater to become sig- 
nificantly successful in experimentation and exploration. 

Entire chapters are recommended for careful reading: 27, a fresh and astute 
discussion of the actor’s craft, which should be included in future anthologies on 
acting; 30 and 31, devoted to an analysis of “The Dybbuk” and its production. 
These chapters reveal the care, time and intelligence which should go into the 
stage interpretation of a play. 

One might wish for a deletion of certain material, answers to certain questions, 
a better organization; but the book has its high points and emerges a stimulating 
and valuable account of one of the most diversified and significant theater ven- 
tures in 20th century America. 

ALLEN CRAFTON 


PLAYS AND POEMS, by Elder Olson, The University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
Price $4.00. 


Elder Olson, poet, critic, playwright, and professor of literature at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presents in this book a collection of five plays and thirty 
poems. 
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In the opening play Faust: A Masque which takes place in “the Present, just at 
the moment where it is changing into the Future,” Olson’s Faust is chiefly bent 
on rejuvenation. Mephisto, wearing Faust’s own features as a mask, exhorts him 
to learn the lessons of the past (and of past Faust plays from which he occasion- 
ally quotes) and to forget this conventional quest in favor of a look at the future 
and “the new creature.” When Faust refuses, Dr. Polio-Anthrax who has suc- 
cessfully experimented with rejuvenation, appears. Only too late Faust discovers 
that rejuvenation implies regressive evolution, and we leave him, gazing in hor- 
ror at his hands which, I presume, are turning hairy and ape-like. 


The “comediettina” The Sorcerer's Apprentice deals with two ignorant servants 
who use their master’s absence to make a brass statue come alive after a voice had 
promised them that they would rule the world. Once the statue has sprung to 
life, it walks all over the globe, killing men and smashing cities. 


The Carnival of Animals takes place at a somewhat unusual fair where the tar- 
gets at the shooting gallery are live ducks and rabbits, where the fat lady is so 
fat that she wears the tent for a dress, where the cotton candy is made of cot- 
ton, and where the man on stage has gentlemen from the audience saw his wife 
in two but flees without putting her together again. In a play within the play the 
magician restages Creation, the Fall of Man, and the Coming of Christ until 
Man, seemingly grown up, is capable of making and destroying creatures him- 
self. At this point the magician leaves his dissatisfied audience with the warning: 
“The end is entirely up to you.” 


The Illusionists takes us to a planet far away from Earth at a time when rocket 
ships are referred to as “those dear old, quaint conveyances.” The government of 
the planet is in the hands of a handful of overseers while the people sleep, perman- 
ently dreaming with the aid of an illusion-machine exactly the kinds of dreams 
they choose. A man from Earth (which has long since been converted into an 
ideal Communist state) who visits the planet, loses no time in choosing this new 
mode of life. As a government official explains: “The natural condition of the 
masses is a condition of slumber.” 

Mr. Olson is one of a growing group of authors who conceal their deep con- 
cern with the human condition behind an attitude of incisive satire. Such satire 
can take the form of situations which are, initially at least, quite realistic, as is 
the case in some of Diirrenmatt’s plays, or they can be quite fantastic, as Olson’s 
are. The latter turn out to be more allegorical, thus straining the reader’s inter- 
pretative faculties somewhat more. Olson’s main concern seems to be with mass 
rule, human cruelty, materialism, and the tawdriness of human pleasures. It 
would be more difficult to point out what Olson advocates, but then it is 
not necessarily the best dramatist who parades a message. 


Olson’s dramatic parables speak powerfully to the listener, not the least be- 
cause his poetry and prose can be poignant and witty (Tom: what dya mean, can 
you do magic? Dick: Oh, nothing much, nothing big,/Just a parlor trick or 
two,/Make an ocean out of a capful of air,/Turn the world to a dropful of 
dew,/Call up the Devil’s prettiest wife/And make her show me the time of my 
life.) as well as rolling and solemn (This is the night of crisis, famously pro- 
phesied: many strange riders over heaven and earth,/Rumblings of great battles 
underground,/Collisions of cloud-armies overhead.) It is never without a cer- 
tain element of terseness that carries the drama relentlessly forward even where 
the thought content has a hard time catching up. 


FRANK D. HimscuHpacu 
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IRONY IN THE DRAMA: AN ESSAY ON IMPERSONATION, SHOCK, AND 
CATHARSIS, by Robert Boies Sharpe, The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1959, 215 pp. 


Mr. Sharpe’s original essay on the aesthetics of the drama is based on his con- 
ception of art as essentially ironic—“an honest imitation of nature, intended not 
to deceive but to be ironically perceived”—and of drama as the most ironic of 
the arts because “impersonation adds an extra dimension of irony” to all plays. 

To me the interesting parts of the book are those that deal with catharsis as an 
“ironical psychological state” and with ironic shock as the device most commonly 
employed to induce catharsis. The author amusingly parodies the conventional 
defense of literary influence as the cause of tragic shock. “Maxwell Anderson did 
it because he studied the Elizabethans to find out how they wrote tragedy. The 
Elizabethans did it because they modelled their tragedies on Seneca, the Roman, 
who modelled his on the Greeks. The Greeks did it because their tragedy origin- 
ated in religious representations of the Greek myths, which were primitively 
bloody, sexy, and dirty.”” Sharpe’s opinion is that tragic horrors—and also comic 
bawdry—are “shock devices ironic in themselves and productive of the drama’s 
most important ironies.” “By offending the moral feelings and at the same time 
appealing by suggestion to the repressed desires, shocks are in themselves ironical- 
ly contradictory in their immediate effects.” In tragedy the tension built up by 
shock is not allowed relief until the final purgation; but in comedy there is the 
constant relief of laughter. Therefore the catharsis of tragedy is more powerful 
than that of comedy. 

Professor Sharpe’s comments on catharsis and shock are an important contribu- 
tion to the aesthetics of drama. Moreover, his detailed analysis of the cathartic 
process in comedy and tragedy (in terms of nine steps) should be a useful tool 
for the study of dramatic form. 

Unfortunately, the author is a much better aesthetician than he is’ a practicing 
critic of plays. Consequently, the chapters on Irony in the Drama which are de- 
voted to illustrative materials and to the criticism of specific plays are disappoint- 
ing. The author’s comments on Shakespeare’s use of irony are sound but rather 
commonplace, although one must concede that it would be difficult to say any- 
thing fresh on that much-abused subject. 

Of more dubious value, in my opinion, is his application of his theories to 
contemporary drama. His chapter “Modern Trends in Tragedy,” which does no 
more than mention Brecht, Pirandello, and Giraudoux, is devoted principally to 
O’Neill, Miller, and Williams; and Camino Real is dismissed as “full as a packed 
parking lot of symbols and frantic with expressionism.” On the other hand, Max- 
well Anderson’s Winterset is praised for its brilliant use of dramatic technique. 
Indeed, to Mr. Sharpe Winterset is the model American play. His chapter on 
“Modern Trends in Comedy,” which is principally a study of Shaw, is equally 
unfortunate. His conception of Shaw as contemptuous of the devices of the 
theater and as “self-limited by a violent reaction against romanticism and idealism” 
is a testimony to the limitations of the critic rather than the playwright. 

But these limitations do not make Professor Sharpe’s contribution to dramatic 
theory less valuable. Irony in the Drama would be a more nearly perfect book 
if it were a purely theoretical essay in aesthetics, but its usefulness is not lessened 
by its faults. 


Juuian B. Kaye 








